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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vou. LII, No. 4. 


SEPTEMBER, 1908. 


THE EIGHTEENTH MEETING OF THE CONVEN- 
TION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
DEAF. 


THE Eighteenth Meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf was held in Ogden, Utah, July 4 
to 10, 1908. From the moment the first session opened 
until the closing hour every minute of available time was 
taken up with something full of interest, instruction, or 
pleasure for those in attendance. 

Regular sessions of two to three hours each, with papers 
and discussions, were held both morning and afternoon 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday, July 6, 7, and 9; 
sessions were also held on Saturday evening, Sunday after- 
noon, Tuesday evening, and Friday morning. 

Every school day from 8.15 to 9 o’clock in the morning 
regular class work was carried on in four different rooms 
with pupils of the Utah Institution. The classes were 
under the charge of Misses Knauss, Walton, Short, Bowles, 
Bennett, and Lyne, and Messrs. Bush, Woodbury, and 
Thurman. 

In this way some idea of the work done in the School 
from the lowest grade to the highest was given. The show- 
ing made by the high class in Algebra and Latin was of 
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especial interest to those intending to raise the standard 
of instruction in their schools. The work in all the rooms 
was of great practical benefit to many of the visiting 

In the main building of the Institution excellent exhibits 
of the industrial and literary work of the School were dis- 
played. These were supplemented by additional exhibits 
from the Arkansas and Michigan Institutions. 

The physical comforts of all in attendance were untir- 
ingly looked after by Superintendent Driggs and his teach- 
ers and officers. Nearly all were accommodated with beds 
in the main building. A few preferred to sleep in tents 
on the Jawn. Every day during dinner a number of blind 
pupils, under the leadership of Mr. Thurman, gave instru- 
mental music for the pleasure of all. Various members 
of the choir of the Ogden Tabernacle furnished delightful 
vocal music for nearly every session of the meeting. 

The social side of the meeting was also full of interest 
and enjoyment. On Saturday night, July 4, after the 
addresses of welcome and the responses, the floor of the 
gymnasium hall was quickly cleared and an hour was spent 
in dancing. 

On Sunday night a great number of the members present 
attended services in the Mormon Tabernacle and enjoyed 
an eloquent address by Apostle Davip O: McKay. Mon- 
day evening the Board of Trustees of the Utah School, 
Superintendent and Mrs. Driaes, and the officers of the 
Convention with their wives received the teachers present 
and the people of Ogden in the gymnasium. The reception 
was followed by a dance. Tuesday afternoon, at the close 
of the regular session, everybody was given a ride up beau- 
tiful Ogden Canyon. All of Wednesday was taken up 
with a trip to Salt Lake City, which included an organ 
recital in the great Tabernacle and a brief address by 
Apostle Jony Henry Siri; a luncheon at the University 
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of Utah, with short addresses by President J.T. Kincspury 
and Professor WM. M. Stewart, head of the State Normal 
School; and finally a visit to Salt Air, with plenty of time 
to enjoy the famous bathing in Great Salt Lake. 

Thursday evening the choir of the Ogden Tabernacle 
gave a special concert for the members of the Convention. 
After this was over Superintendent and Mrs. Driggs enter- 
tained the superintendents, principals, and other promi- 
nent guests at their own home. 

At the close of the meeting the Convention presented 
Mrs. Driggs with a Tiffany glass library lamp in appre- 
ciation of her untiring efforts tomake the meeting an enjoy- 
able one. 

A notable feature of the regular sessions was the presence 

of several prominent educators not engaged in the work 
of teaching the deaf. The addresses of Hon. A.C. NELson, 
State Superintendent of Education of Utah, and Dr. W. 
G. AnpEerRsON, of Yale University, were among the best and 
most helpful of all those presented to. the Convention. 
- As was expected, the attendance was rather small com- 
pared with that at other recent meetings, the total number 
registered. being little above 150. The New England 
States were practically unrepresented; the remainder of 
the States east of the Alleghanies sent a few superintendents 
and principals, but almost no teachers. 

Among those who did attend were: Mrs. J. Scorr ANDER- 
son, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania; Mr. T. V. ArcHer, Prin- 
cipal of the North Carolina School; Dr. W. K. Arco of 
Colorado; Superintendent D. F. Banes of North Dakota; 
Miss CorNELIA BrncHaM of Chicago; Superintendent W. 
N. Burt of Western Pennsylvania; Superintendent T. P. 
CLARKE and Mrs. Lorrie CLarke of Washington State; 
Dr, Covuauiin of Ontario; Superintendent W. O. Connor 
of Georgia; Mr. A. W. Dosyns, Principal of the Arkansas 
School; Dr. J. R. Dosyns of Mississippi; Superintendent 
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F. M. Driaes of Utah; Mr. and Mrs. R. N. Dunnam, for- 
merly in charge of the Oklahoma School; Superintendent 
KE. McK. Goopwin of NorthCarolina; Miss Mary E. GRIFFIN 
of Colorado; Superintendent H. C. Hammonp of Kansas 
Miss Atmrra I. Hopart of Wisconsin; Miss Erriz JOHN- 
ston of Chicago; Superintendent R. O. Jonson of Indiana; 
Superintendent J. W. Jones, of Ohio; Mr. J. S. Lone of 
Iowa; Superintendent L. E. Miiiegan of Montana; Mr. 
LyMAN STeEED, Principal of the Maryland School for the 
Colored; Superintendent E. 8. Tit~ineHast of Oregon; 
Superintendent E. W. Wa ker of Wisconsin; President 
A. H. WaLKER of Florida; Mr. W. L. Waker, Principal 
of the South Carolina School; Superintendent JAMEs 
Watson of Idaho; Superintendent C. E. Wurre of Nebraska; 
Superintendent J. W. WiiuraMs of Texas; Miss FLORENCE 
Witcoxson of Iowa. 

Much to the regret of all Dr. E. M. GALLAUDET, President 
of the Convention, was unable, on account of ill health, 
to attend the meeting. Gallaudet College was represented 
by Dr. A. C. Gaw and Professor PercivaL Hau of the 
Faculty. Dr. Braprorp, of the Board of Trustees of the 
Georgia School, was present; also Mr. J. H. HumpHrey 
and Mrs. McDona.p, President and Secretary, respectively, 
of the Board of Trustees of the Colorado School. The 
whole board of the Utah School, with one exception, was 
in constant attendance at the sessions and did much to 
make the meeting a success.. Mr. F. W. Booru, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., represented the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and the Volta 
Bureau. 


SATURDAY EveENnING, JULY 4. GENERAL SESSION. 


The session opened with an address of welcome by 
Governor JOHN C, CuTLeR of Utah: 


1 
i 
fi 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR CUTLER. 


I am glad to weleome so many earnest workers in the 
cause of humanity, coming from so many different parts 
of our great country, and from the splendid domain on the 
north of our own, the Dominion of Canada. And I am 
proud of the distinction thus shown to Utah, and the de- 
served recognition given to our splendid institution, the 
Utah School for the Deaf, and the beautiful city in which it 
is located. I am sure that Ogden will illustrate most excel- 
lently to her distinguished visitors the warm and hearty 
hospitality for which our State is noted. 

The tendency of the world has long been in the direction 
of economy—the accomplishment of the greatest possible 
_results with the means at hand. The efforts of statesmen 
and scientists are in this direction. We are trying, in all 
the walks of life, to save time, to save property, to save life, 
to. husband our resources, and to make ail the progress we 
can with what we have. 

The most important of the means at hand, the force with 
which we can accomplish most, is manhood and woman- 
hood. Ruskin has truly said that the greatest wealth of 
the world. is not in veins of gold and silver, but in the veins 
of men and women, and the children that will become men 
and women. Humanity is our greatest asset, the greatest 
power for accomplishment. There is no other that can 
_ compare with it. Therefore, our great President Roosevelt, 
in calling the recent conference to discuss the conservation 
of our natural resources, named life and health as among 
the most important of these. 

In welcoming you, ladies and gentlemen, who are both 
teachers and philanthropists, interested in the training of 
the unfortunate youth and the alleviation of their suffer- 
ings, I wish to speak briefly on one phase of the subject I 
have just referred to. It is the cultivation of all the human 
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material we have at hand, and the use of all that material 
in the work of the world. And this includes the imperfect, 
deficient, crippled material, as well as the sound and healthy 
and perfect. In some countries, in past ages, the child 
that was born into the world with imperfect faculties was 
regarded as an incumbrance, to be gotten rid of in the quick- 
est possible way, in order not to impede the progress and 
consume the substance of the well and strong. The sickly 
child, the imbecile, and the blind or deaf or dumb or crippled 
infant were exposed on the mountain side or left to the 
mercy of wild beasts, in order that the community should 
not be burdened with their care. 

The history of the world has shown that, aside from all 
considerations of humanity, this was a most wasteful and 
destructive policy. But it has taken a long time for the 
world to make progress in the matter of saving and culti- 
rating and using to the best advantage this imperfect ma- 
terial that was once thrown away. It was a step toward 
the proper treatment of these unfortunates when they were 
taken care of at public expense, and saved from the humili- 
ation and suffering to which their deficiencies exposed them. 
But this was only a partial step. A much longer one was 
taken when the State began to devise means for training 
this deficient material to usefulness. 

And vet the principle out of which this idea grows is so 
plain as to seem self-evident. It appears simple enough 
that if boys or girls are somewhat deficient physically, men- 
tally, or morally, we should still try to use to the best possible 
advantage the faculties they do possess. If one is blind, 
he may still have his hearing; if deaf, his sight; if crippled 
in one portion of his body, he may be sound in all other 
parts; if partially unsound in mind, he may still retain 
certain faculties: if deficient in one moral quality, he may 
still possess some admirable traits. Is it not our duty, is 
it not humane, is it not true economy, to use to the best 
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aulvantage the faculties such persons do possess? Is it not 
better to do this than to follow the primitive method of 
ridding the earth of the deficient one, or the later method 
of penning him up and keeping him in uselessness at the 
expense of the State? 

There is no more terrible condition than pauperized 
dependence. And if the State is under obligation to prevent 
this condition, by providing for the education of healthy, 
sound, moral, and intelligent children, and we cheerfully 
admit that it is, is it not under a greater obligation to train 
those who start life under a handicap, and for whom the 
struggle of life and the performance of duty to the State 
and to society are much more difficult? If the matter of 
need is to be considered, should not our greatest care be 
exercised in behalf of the deficient, whose need is greatest? 

The brutal and selfish principle expressed in the phrase, 
“The Survival of the Fittest,” operates almost exclusively 
in nature. But it seems to me that in society we should 
endeavor to replace it with the kind and unselfish princip!e, 
“The Survival of All the Fit.” And true economy and 
wholesome humanity would make this include all who are 
partially, but not entirely, unfit for the work of society. 

Kivery individual, except the hopelessly crippled or insane 
or sick or criminal, has his use and usefulness. There is 
something each one can do. It is both the duty and the 
privilege of the citizens of a commonwealth to cultivate and 
utilize the partial faculties defective children retain, in order 
that their deficiency may be as little a humiliation to them 
and loss to the State as possible. This is the underlying 
principle on which the schools for the deaf and dumb and 
blind are established. Andif agirl like Helen Keller, suffer- 
ing under these afflictions, can be trained to an intelligence 
and efficiency superior to that of many a one in possession 
of every faculty, there is hope for every child that is par- 
tially afflicted. 
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If there is any institution in the State of Utah in which 
I have felt a particularly fatherly and tender interest ever 
since I became Governor, it is the school for these deficient 
children. My heart has gone out to them. My sympathy 
has been for them. I have visited them often, and have 
brought prominent gentlemen of the State with me; not 
to satisfy an idle curiosity, but to arouse an active and 
sympathetic interest in them and in their condition. I 
have labored with the Legislatures of 1905 and 1907 to get 
them to see to it that, so far as the means at the disposal of 
the State would allow, proper provision should be made 
for the education of these unfortunate ones, as a matter of 
economy and humanity. For the measure of success that 
has attended these efforts, I am thankful; and I pledge my 
future efforts, if I am honored with re-election, to ameliorate 
as far as lies in my power, the unhappy condition of these 
little ones. * * * 

By way of illustrating what is meant by the economy of 
training the defective, I have before me an official statement 
to the effect that, in the New York Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, less than four per cent. of the graduates of the 
. institution since it was established have failed to make their 
way in the world. They are taught trades, such as car- 
pentry, cabinet making, cooking, dressmaking, gardening, 
house and sign painting, printing, and tailoring; and the 
students are so well trained that the demand for them when 
they leave the school is greater than the supply. 

The expense of training these children was greatly re- 
duced by the fact that they were able to do considerable 
of the work of the institution, particularly the printing. 
The saving to the school from this one item alone was $2,236 
in the one year. The work of the class in carpentry and 
cabinet making in the year was valued at $4,159, and in 
house painting, $4,690. Garments of various kinds were 
made and repaired by the girls, the value of the work in 
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this department totaling thousands of dollars. Forty- 
five girls and twenty-four boys were so well trained in 
cooking that they were all able at the close of the year to do 
plain cooking for family needs, and to handle both coal 


and gas ranges. 

This is a striking illustration of the general principle I 
am trying to impress. There may not be so many things 
that the blind or the crippled or the feeble-minded or the 
morally deficient can do, but all of these can do something. 
Whatever they are capable of they should be trained to 
do, as a kindness to them, a means of training their facul- 
ties and overcoming their deficiencies, and as a matter of 
economy to the State. I cannot impress this idea too 
strongly. 

To you, ladies and gentlemen, interested in and devoted 
to this labor of love, I extend in behalf of the State of Utah 
kindest and heartiest greetings. Your coming here is an 
evidence that the fame of our School and its excellent 
Superintendent has reached all parts of the country. I 
welcome you and the ideas you have brought to assist us 
in the work of training our deficient children. I trust we 
may have some ideas to give you in exchange. But what- 
ever we have in cordial welcome and _ hospitality is freely 
and warmly extended. May your stay with us be as 
pleasant as you could wish. 


Hon. James H. Devine, representing the Mayor of 
Ogden, followed Governor Cutler with a few words of 
warm welcome from the city of Ogden to the Convention. 

Miss Maup May Bascock, President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Utah School, added further words of wel- 
come, and spoke at some length on the aim of the education 
of the deaf. 

Responses were made by Superintendent E. McK. Goop- 
WIN as presiding officer; by Mr. Ropwe.u for Ontario; by 
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President A. H. Waker for the South; by Superintend- 
ent I. W. Waker for the Middle West; by Superin- 
tendent T. P. CLarke for the Pacific Coast; by Professor 
PercivaL Hatt for Gallaudet College, and by Mr. F. W. 
Boortu for the Volta Bureau. 

The Convention by a rising unanimous vote decided to 
send a telegram of love and greeting to President Gallaudet. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 5. 


An informal session was held to discuss the subject of 
moral and religious training in schools for the deaf, with 
especial reference to how Sunday should be spent. 

The discussion was led by Superintendent W. K. Arco, 
Miss SteveNsON, Mr. J. 8. Lone, Mr. WARREN ROBINSON, 
and Superintendent H. C. HammMonp. Messrs. J. R. and 
A. W. Dosyns, J. W. Jones, C. E. Wuirr, T. V. ArcHer, 
It. McK. Goopwin, FRANK Reap, Jr., and others also took 
part. The general opinion expressed was in favor of the 
regular Sunday School papers or quarterlies for the use 
of older pupils, especially those requiring an actual study 
of the Bible, with written answers on the lesson. 

In nearly all schools the practice seems to prevail of filling 
up the day, with the exception of an hour or two, with 
Sunday School work, chapel talks, study hours, ete. 

Superintendent W. O. Connor and Mr. J. 8. Lona favored 
less formal work of this sort and the giving of more rest 
and freedom to the pupils. A number spoke of the good 
effects of letting the children take as much active part as 
possible in the Sunday School and chapel exercises, and 
of the value of having the children learn to give something 
each Sunday toward charity or other worthy causes. 

Superintendents Jones and Goopwin told of the work 
of the Christian Endeavor Societies and also of the work 
of various ministers of their towns in religious instruction 
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of the children. Such work often leads the pupils to join 
the church before leaving school, and gives them perma- 
nent Christian relations of great value. 

Some discussion followed on religious societies, and it 
was agreed that where these are kept up and conducted 
by the pupils themselves, without much outside pressure, 
they may be of great benefit to the schools. 


Monpay, JuLY 6. MORNING SESSION. 


The Convention was called to order by Vice-President 
Goopwin. On a motion of Secretary Dosyns, Messrs. A. 
C. Gaw and PercivaL Hau were elected Assistant Sec- 
retaries. 

Messrs. A. W. Dosyns, PercivaAL Haut, Frank Reap, 
Jr., W. L. Waker, Mrs. DunHaM, Mrs. T. P. Miss 
HamMonp, and Miss were appointed official 
interpreters for the deaf. 

The address of President GALLAUDET was then read by 
Professor 


PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 


GREEN ISLAND, BRANFORD, CONN., 
June 26th, 1908. 
To the Members oj the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, meeting at Ogden, Utah: 

DeaR FRIENDS AND COLLEAGUES: It is with extreme 
regret that I find myself unable to be with you at this time. 
It has been my privilege to be present at every assembly 
of the Convention since 1870, and I had looked forward 
with pleasurable anticipations to being with you at your 
meeting of 1908. I need hardly assure you that my absence 
is occasioned by circumstances quite beyond my control. 

I had intended to ask your attention to some points of 
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importance in our work, had I been with you in person, 
and I hope it will not be thought intrusive on my part 
if I offer a few suggestions which seem to me worthy of 
your consideration. 

Within the past twenty-five years the relative propor- 
tion of men and women in our profession has undergone 
a radical change. From being in a small minority, women 
now form a large majority. No one esteems more highly 
than-I the valuable service women have rendered and are 
rendering in the education of the deaf. Among them are 
found some of our best teachers, and the average of their 
ability is high. But I am convinced that at the present 
time the number of men employed in our work is too small. 
I am aware that the services of men cost more than those 
of women, and that superintendents and principals feel 
compelled to consider economy when they present their 
requests for money to their Legislatures. But it is cer- 
tainly true that the deaf deserve the best that can be given 
them in their education, and there should be no hesitation 
in asking State governments for money enough to furnish 
the best. The salaries offered to men are not high enough 
in many instances to keep capable men in our profession, 
and the men who are in it generally deserve more than 
they are getting. And it may be truly said that many of 
our women teachers are underpaid. There should be a 
general advance in the rates of compensation given to our 
teachers. 

The value of signs in the education of the deaf has been 
much discussed for many years, and unanimity of opinion 
in this matter has by no means been reached. Long ago 
I raised my voice against the unwise and excessive use of 
signs, especially in the class room, which was common 
some years since. And I believe there is a general agree- 
ment that in the schoolroom signs should be used “as 
little as possible.” But differences of opinion exist as to 
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the value of signs in religious services and for lectures and 
dramatic entertainments. My own view is decided that, 
for these last-named purposes, signs are a necessity for the 
best results, and that their use works no injury to the 
pupils in any respect. Strong testimony in support of 
this practice is found in the fact that in the school at 
Leipsic, founded by Heinicke, and in that at Dresden, both 
oral schools, signs are used in chapel exercises. In a paper 
to be read to the Convention by Professor Hall, one of 
my associates in Washington, views as to the value of signs 
in the education of the deaf will be presented with which 
I am in full accord. 

It is quite generally understood that, beginning with the 
autumn of 1909, the requirements for admission to the 
College at Washington will be materially advanced. I 
think it has been made clear by the authorities of the 
College that this step was absolutely necessary to bring 
the College into line with other colleges, as to its standard 
of admission and graduation. The Faculty of the College 
appreciate most highly the cordial manner in which the 
schools have met the proposed change, involving, as it does, 
considerable additional work in preparing pupils for col- 
lege, and they promise the officers and teachers of the 
schools that they will show every possible consideration 
to pupils who may be embarrassed by the proposed change. 

Repeating the assurance of my great regret at being absent 
from Ogden at this time, I will record the hope that I may 
be permitted to attend the next meeting of the Convention, 
whether it be held in Maine, Texas, Oregon, or Michigan, 
or in any other State far or near from my abode. * * * 


Vice-President Goodwin announced the appointment 
of Mr. Tunis V. ARcHER as Treasurer, pro tempore, in the 
absence of Treasurer J. L. Smiru. 
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Letters and telegrams of greeting from a number of ab- 
sent members were read by Assistant Secretary Gaw. 

Superintendent J. W. Jones presented the following 
report of the committee appointed at the Morganton meet- 
ing of the Convention: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON A UNIFORM 
COURSE OF STUDY LEADING UP TO ADMIS- 
SION’ TO GALLAUDET COLLEGE. 


Mr. President and Members of the Convention: 

* * * As chairman of the committee on “A Course 
of Study” it devolves upon me to make a statement of the 
manner in which the work was done. Criticism and dis- 
cussion belong to the Convention. 

By the terms of the resolution passed at the Morganton 
Convention, constituting the committee on ‘‘A Course of 
Study,” the report was to be published in the Annals. 
This was done, the report appearing in the issue of Nov- 
ember last. 

The matter. has therefore been before the teachers. for 
several months and need not be stated here at length. The 
committee do not flatter themseves that the course here 
laid down is in detail all that can be devised. We have 
invited criticism and hope that discussion by this body will 
amend and amplify, and so bring the proposed course 
nearer to what is needed and make it the best possible 
guide. 

It is proper that I should state here that the work of the 
committee was conducted by correspondence. ‘Themembers 
of the committee were so widely separated that it was not 
practicable to hold meetings. A circular letter from the 
chairman to the members called their attention, asked their 
advice upon this point, and requested their earnest co-oper- 
ation in the work. Dr. A. G. Draper consented to act as: 
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secretary of the committee and his has been “the laboring 
oar.” To his industry and rare good judgment the com- 
pleted work is due. Every paper embodied in the report 
passed through the hands of each member of the committee 
before adoption. 

The question first arose whether two objects should be 
kept in view, a course of study for the majority of the deaf 
ending with high-school studies, and a separate course for 
those aiming to enter college; or whether a general course 
with an added curriculum of college preparation should 
be planned. It was decided to adhere to the literal inter- 
pretation of the resolution and arrange a course leading 
directly to college entrance. 

With this definite end in view it seemed best to ask the 
aid of members of the Faculty of Gallaudet College who, 
from their examination of the entrance papers of candidates 
from various schoo!s, and from their experience with such 
students after admission, would be in a position to judge 
of the merits and defects of various courses of study pre- 
viously followed. It was thought that their counsel would 
greatly aid in harmonizing differing views and promote 
the establishment of a well balanced, workable course 
of study. 

Several very valuable papers from the Faculty are thus 
incorporated in the report. Some of these relate only to 
the advanced work of the schools, while others, notably 
the paper by Dr. Hotchkiss, begin with the elementary 
work and carry it forward to the point of college entrance. 
All the papers embraced in the report have been prepared 
by able teachers of large experience. 

Dr. Patterson’s paper is a brief from his published work 
entitled “Course of Instruction,” which has been so 
thoroughly tested in the Ohio School. Mr. Wright's paper 
is the product of valuable personal experience. 

If the committee had been allowed a wider range they 
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would have taken up the subject of industrial training and 
of art instruction, both in relation to its bearing on industrial 
pursuits and its importance in mental development. 

Perhaps another committee will be charged with the 
work of framing a course for the large majority of the deaf 
whose schooling must stop short of a college education. In 
this might be considered the relative amount of time to be 
given to mental and manual training, the proper arrange- 
ment of hours of study, work, and recreation, the minimum 
language course, and other matters relating to the initial 
processes of instruction in our schools. 

The report in whole and in detail is submitted in the 
hope that it may prove of immediate value, and that it 
may serve as a basis for a more perfect scheme of study. 
To this end criticism is earnestly invited. 

CHAS. W. ELY, 
Chairman 


The report was accepted, and the committee discharged 
with thanks. 

On the motion of Superintendent T. P. CLarkeE, the 
chair was directed to appoint a committee of five members 
to draft and report as soon as possible, through the Annals, 
a course adapted to the majority of the deaf who cannot 
hope to attend college, and to incorporate in that course 
a course in manual training, together with the amount of 
time to be allotted to the mental and to the manual training. 

Vice-President Goodwin later appointed the following 
to serve on this committee: Superintendent T. P. CLARKE, 
chairman; Mr. T. V. ArcHER, Miss MARGARET STEVENSON, 
Professor PercivaL Hatt, Mr. WARREN ROBINSON. 


Professor PercivAL HA. then read a paper on: 


THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT OF GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE. 


Ever since that auspicious 20th day of April, in the year 
1815, when Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet decided to make 
teaching the deaf his life work, men of similar character 
have been attracted to the same profession. In spite of 
the meagreness of salaries often paid, in spite of discourag- 
ing interference with State Schools by politicians, men of 
the highest character, ability, and scholarship have been 
drawn to this work, and have given their best efforts and 
years to the task of making honorable, useful citizens from 
the deaf boys and girls of our country. 

To no method of teaching has been or can be rightly 
ascribed the real success of the education of the deaf in 
any country so much as to the character of the men and 
women engaged in that profession. Who would expect a 
drunken profligate like John Braidwood to establish any- 
thing more than a feeble little school, managed for his own 
benefit? Who would expect anything else but its early 
dissolution, leaving so little impression on the world that 
only in recent years has its pitiful history been brought 
fully to light? Who would expect a wise, unselfish educator 
like Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet to establish anything else 
than a school free for poor and rich alike—a school that 
stands to-day, after nearly a century, as a splendid monu- 
ment to its founder—a school whose foundation and con- 
duct were the inspiration for the movement that has led 
to the best educational system for the deaf in the world— 
a school that has sent out hundreds of deaf men and women 
whose successful lives have been a blessing to our land. 

No one has ever realized more fully the effect of the 
character and scholarship of the teacher on his deaf pupils 
and, in general, on the cause of the education of the deaf 


than Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet. During his service 
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as President of the College at Washington he saw, with 
regret, the proportion of male teachers in our schools 
decreasing. He observed, as our country prospered after 
the Civil War, that men of ability were being led into 
better paid professions than teaching. He felt keenly the 
need of well-educated, earnest young men who would take 
up the work of educating the deaf. 

And so, through his influence, Gallaudet College since 
1891 has received a small number of hearing young men 
and women each year for the purpose of preparing them 
for our profession. 

The establishment of this Normal class was not accom- 
plished without opposition. Some of the deaf felt disap- 
pointed at the new step, thinking it would injure the chances 
of the deaf graduates of the College in obtaining positions 
as teachers. But their opposition was passive rather than 
active, and that feeling is now practically dead. This is 
proved by the invitation extended last summer to Normal 
graduates holding degrees to join the Gallaudet Alumni 
Association. The really active opposition to the establish- 
ment of our Normal Department came from certain educa- 
tors, and from others who felt their interest in the deaf 
gave them privileges of interference which have never 
been justified. 

But whether opposition from al] quarters has finally 
disappeared or not we shall not discuss further, for we do 
not concern ourselves with it. We know we are doing a 
necessary work, and, until some one else will do the same 
kind of work, the training of the teachers at the Columbia 
Institution will go on. It is done only at a considerable 
sacrifice of the time of our teachers and the convenience 
of school routine. But we do it because we think the 
profession still needs broad-minded, well-trained young 
men and women, fit to educate, in the best and widest 
sense of the word, the deaf children put under their care. 
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In the sixteen years of its existence up to the present 
school year, the Normal Department of Gallaudet College 
has given certificates to 5 young men and 15 young women 
of good education, in several cases college bred, but not 
college graduates. It has also given degrees to 47 young 
men and 12 young women already holding collegiate degrees. 
So a total of 79 young people of exceptional qualities have 
been through our course. All but one of these have taught 
in our schools for the deaf. 

Eleven of the 27 young women have married and one 
has retired on account of poor health. Twenty of the 52 
young men have gone into other fields of work: several 
have become lawyers, others doctors; some have entered 
the ministry, one as a missionary to the deaf; a number 
are teachers, and a few are business men. Nearly all of 
those who are not now teaching the deaf have given from 
3 to 5 years of their lives to our work. 

Forty-seven in all, 32 men and 15 women, are now 
teaching the deaf. They represent such colleges as Colorado 
in the West; Beloit, Illinois, Westminster, and William 
Jewell in the Central States; the University of Mississippi, 
Wake Forest, the University of Georgia, and Converse 
College in the South; Western Maryland and Haverford 
in the Middle Atlantic region; Tufts, Brown, Harvard, 
and Yale in New England. 

Of these 47 still in the profession 2 are assistant pro- 
fessors and 2 are professors at Gallaudet College; 1 is prin- 
cipal’s assistant and 2 are in charge of the educational 
departments in state schools for the deaf; 1 is in charge of 
a foreign school, and 6 are at the head of state schools in 
this country. Of the remaining 33, 22 are teachers of 
speech or oral teachers. They are scattered through many 
States, from Idaho to Pennsylvania, from New York to 
Florida. The entire school work of 1,200 deaf children 
is to-day under their direction. Their good influence has 


ij 
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been exerted over a continually increasing number of pupils. 
Their work means that hundreds of deaf young people have 
gone out into the world with high ideals and sound character . 
to meet the trials of life. We cannot go over this list of 
active workers in the cause of the education of the deaf 
- without feeling thankful that they are still with us, or with- 
out acknowledging the wisdom of President Gallaudet in 
providing the way by which they have been led into their 
present field of labor. 

And now let me say something about the aim of the 
normal course given at Washington. In the first place it 
is our intention to send out young men and women well 
informed, in general matters, about the class of people whom 
they are to teach. From lectures, reading, reports, and 
discussions they learn the proper classification of the deaf, 
the causes of deafness, the number of the deaf, their 
occupations, their legal status, the provision for their 
education in various countries, systems of education, and 
the history of our profession, especially in our own country. 

In the second place we require a study of the mental, 
moral, and physical condition of the deaf before, during, 
and after their school training. In this work they .have 
unusual opportunities, for they associate daily with deaf 
people of many ages and conditions, from the beginners in 
the Kendall School to the highly educated deaf men con- 
nected with our teaching force. From reading and from 
personal investigation they. find out the vast difference 
between the deaf child and the hearing child of school age. 
They learn to appreciate what must be done to put the 
deaf child as nearly as possible on the same footing physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally as his hearing brother. And 
they are made to realize that to the teacher, more than to 
any one else, not excepting the parents, is due the entire 
well-being of the pupil for all time. 

Thirdly, much of our time is spent on the mastery of 
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the means of communication between teacher and pupil. 
Members of the normal class not already familiar with the 
language of signs are given careful instruction in the origin 
anct meaning of a great many of the most useful signs. 
They are drilled in their connected use. Before the year 
is over they are expected to be able to conduct short chapel 
services, and to give simple lectures in the sign language. 

Now in this matter we have been criticized for wasting 
time. We do not think that criticism is just. We believe 
every teacher of the deaf can be more useful both as a 
teacher and as a friend of the deaf if he knows how to use 
the sign language. We believe that, without the systematic 
drill we require, our graduates would, in many cases, never 
acquire facility in this highly important means of com- 
munication. 

In a recent conversation Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, President 
of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, told me that he was very glad to have 
with him as a teacher one of our young men who is able to 
use the sign language freely; that the Mt. Airy School, 
like-every important state school, is looked on as a center 
for help, guidance, and inspiration by hundreds of deaf 
people. Its Superintendent is called on for interpreters 
for the courts and for churches, for visitors to the sick and 
the needy deaf, for lecturers in their social and literary 
gatherings, in short, for men and women who can uplift 
the deaf people of the community. And so, Dr. Crouter 
said, the knowledge of the sign language which his young 
teacher had made him of more value to the Institution. 

But a knowledge of signs is also of vital importance 
within the school itself. We all know, or, if any of us do 
not, it is time we should learn, that even where children 
are orally taught they do communicate with each other 
in school and out in signs. Should not the teacher know 
what they are saying? A short time ago one of our grad- 
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uates, an oral teacher, told me that, happening to visit the 
class of a young lady who took pride in her ignorance of 
signs, he discovered that the boys and girls of her class were 
communicating in gestures with each other about matters 
that were degrading. The teacher was shocked. She 
had never suspected it. 

I tell you frankly, if our teachers are to keep up to the 
high standards of the past as true educators, I do not mean 
as tutors in a special subject for a few hours a day, but as 
teachers who are to leave lasting impressions on the ideals 
and characters of their pupils, they must know what their 
boys and girls are thinking and saying all the time. No 
teacher of the deaf can afford not to know the language of 
signs. 

Another means of communciation, which we take up, is 
the manual alphabet. We teach its formation and use 
with care. We insist on clearness, rather than speed, in 
manual spelling. 

We require of every member of our normal class a 
thorough course in the formation and development of 
English sounds, for of course speech is, in many ways, 
the most useful of all means of communication. For three 
months daily instruction in this subject is given by an 
oral teacher of long experience. The course includes 
breathing exercises; tongue, lip, and jaw gymnastics; 
voice placing, the reading and writing of “ Visible Speech,”’ 
the use of diacritical marks, and lectures on the throat 
and ear. There is also daily observation and practice in 
speech work. For the remaining six months of the year 
the members of the class put into daily practice their newly 
acquired knowledge under the criticism of skilled teachers. 
They work with pupils of the Kendall School and with 
students of the College in special articulation drill. They 
also observe and work in an oral class recently established 
in the Kendall School under the charge of an experienced 
oral teacher. 
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Besides what I have already outlined special instruction 
is given the normal class in number work; a study of Miss 
Barry’s five-slate system is made; each member of the 
class spends a month with Miss Sarah Porter studying and 
practising her splendid methods of language teaching. 
In addition there are lectures in pedagogy, discussions of 
many problems of school life and management, active par- 
ticipation in Sunday School work and in all the social life 
of our Institution. 

Our normal students are urged to visit other schools. 
Nearly all do take trips to at least one other institution. 
A few have made tours that have included the Horace 
Mann School, Northampton, Fanwood, the Lexington 
Avenue School, the Maryland Institution at Frederick, 
and the School at Mt. Airy. 

In conclusion let me say that our aim, in a word, is 
broadness. We want the graduates of our Normal Depart- 
ment to come into this profession equipped as far as possible 
with all the means of making themselves useful in institu- 
tion life. We expect them to take an active part in the 
lives of their pupils in class room, study, chapel, and on 
the play-ground. We believe that the success of the 
education of the deaf in this country in the past has been 
principally due to the personal sympathy and the high 
example of wise men and women, who have been friends 
and companions as well as teachers. We believe we have 
prepared such teachers at Washington. The need for 
them still exists. We shall prepare more. 


Discussion. 


Superintendent A. H. WaLKer. In regard to what Mr. 
Hall has said about the sign language and the necessity 
of teachers knowing the sign language, although they do 
not use it in the class room, I heartily agree with him. 
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A year or two ago in the little paper that I edit, I made 
that statement myself that, although opposed to the use 
of the sign language in the schoolroom, I would prefer 
to get a teacher that had a knowledge of the sign language. 
Soon after, that brought about a great deal of criticism 
from some members of the profession, and I should like 
to hear from some of vou along this line. 

Mrs. ANDERSON. I believe that ours is the only pro- 
fession in which anybody prides himself on his ignorance. 
I believe I would give anything if I had only learned the 
sign language and the manual alphabet when I first began 
to teach. A great deal of my enjoyment of the Convention 
is taken away by just this one thing—my inability to 
use the sign language with the deaf people I meet. 

I am an oralist, but I believe that the sign language has 
its place. I am sorry that some of the eastern oralists 
are not here. 

I am very familiar with the work at the Mt. Airy and 
the Lexington Avenue Schools, and I know that there are 
teachers in both of them who would feel a little more com- 
fortable if they did understand what their pupils say in 
signs from time to time. 

Dr. Burt. At the risk of being a little unpopular I 
want to say that a teacher in an oral school who under- 
stands the sign language may be out of place. Of what 
use would signs be in Miss Yale’s, Dr. Westervelt’s, and 
Miss Fuller’s class rooms? I think that a sign teacher in 
any one of these schools would demoralize the school in a 
very short time. 

Mr. W. L. WaLker. I do not suppose there are many 
people who have given this subject any more careful or 
serious study than I have. I have thought about this 
thing a long time and worried over it a great deal. 

Some people say to me when they first see me sign: 
“Do you sign? Why, I am surprised.” 
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I do sign and I enjoy signing, but I wish to stand here 
to~lay and express the sentiment that the day has passed 
for any use of the sign language in the schoolroom. 

Outside the schoolroom, it is a different question. In 
chapel services it is a different question. But the danger in 
the sign language lies in its abuse in the schoolroom. It 
is so easy to use it there. I am and I have been for the 
past thirteen years a teacher, and in my own class room 
the occasion has never arisen where I needed the use of 
the sign language. 

It arises every day outside of the schoolroom, where I 
need it and use it, and that man or woman who is not 
powerful in the sign language is not fulfilling his work 
among the deaf. I had thought of proposing a resolution 
in this Convention regarding the abolishing of the sign 
language from the schoolroom, but it is a hard thing to 
get people to understand. The moment you raise your 
hand to say something about the sign language, they begin 
to say, “You are against the deaf!” 

As a matter of fact there is no man who loves the sign 
language any better than I do. I was born on it, raised 
with it, I signed before I spoke; but at the same time I 
believe the first step in the solution of the question of 
methods lies in the elimination of the sign language from 
the schoolroom, creating an English atmosphere, and then 
I believe the solution of the problem will be easy, for the 
question of manual versus oral will work itself out. 

I think that the day has now arrived when we as a Con- 
vention will be willing to say that the sign language in 
the schoolroom has no use, that the sign language outside 
of the schoolroom is fulfilling its mission. I have thought 
of introducing a resolution to this effect. 

Superintendent TiLttincHast. I want to say to Mr. 
Walker that if he will make that motion that he speaks of, 
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I will second it most heartily. I stand in the same boat 
with him exactly in regard to the sign language. 

I have used the sign language since I was a little tot. 
Kor fourteen years I have been in combined-system schools 
and I will tell you that ever since I entered this profession 
I have been reducing the amount of signing done in my 
class rooms. When I first began to teach I found my pupils 
wanted to start in and sign all the time. I soon came to 
the conclusion I should be doing wrong to allow this, and 
since that time I have tried to reduce the use of the sign 
language in my class rooms to a minimum, although I like 
signing and it is more natural for me to use signs than to 
speak. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Walker and say that in the class 
room we should abolish signs. 

Mr. W. L. Waker. There are some deaf educators 
here whom I should like to hear speak on this question. 
I should like to hear their opinion because I think we have 
come to the point where we can reach a proper under- 
standing of this question; we are not fighting the sign 
language itself, but only its use in the schoolroom. 

Mr. J. 8. Lone. I think it is one of the most incon- 
sistent things in the world to say the sign language is use- 
ful outside the schoolroom and not useful in the schoolroom. 
If the sign language is useful anywhere it should certainly 
be useful in the schoolroom. If it is not useful in the class 
room then it is not useful outside. 

If we teach English we must surround our pupils with an 
atmosphere of English both in and outside of the school- 
room. 

There are some places in the schoolroom where signs are 
absolutely necessary, and there are places outside the 
schoolroom where signs are absolutely necessary. 

I try to surround my pupils in and outside of the school 
room with as much of an atmosphere of English as possible. 
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The Chinese women bind their babies’ feet to make them 
small; the flat-head Indians bind up their babies’ heads 
to make them flat; and the people who prevent the sign 
language being used in the education of the deaf, both inside 
and outside of the class rooms, are denying to the deaf 
their free mental growth through natural expression of their 
ideas, and are in the same class as criminals. 

Miss Bascock and Miss GrirFiNn spoke also of the incon- 
sistency of using English in the class room and not outside 
of it. 

Mr. W. L. Waker testified to the value of signs in 
spiritual work, saying he would use anything on earth to 
reach the deaf child’s heart, but he insisted that signs have 
no place in the schoolroom. 

Superintendent J. W. Jones expressed his agreement 
with Mr. Walker and added a desire that the resolution 
include the exclusion of finger spelling in the schoolrooms 
of an oral school. 

Superintendent Connor. I would like to suggest to 
my brother Walker that he include the word gesture in 
his resolution, because I have found in my experience that 
it is largely a question of Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

Do you mean to tell me that you talk to a pupil and tell 
him to write the word “hat,” for instance, on the blackboard 
and he understands it? We show him the hat or a picture 
of a hat and go through the motions of writing. In teach- 
ing actions we walk, and run, and jump. And I say that 
you use signs just as we do. * * * I[ don’t think that 
there ever was a deaf person taught to talk without the use 
of signs. You have got to use them, from my definition 
of signs. 

Miss Stevenson. I want to take exception to Mr. 
Connor’s statement that signs and gestures are practically 
the same thing. It seems to me that signs mean conven- 
tional signs, motions conventionalized for the use of expres- 
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sion, whereas gestures are only motions without being 
conventional signs. 

Take, for instance, the conventional sign for “cat.” I 
am thoroughly imbued with the idea of oralism, but if I 
wanted to indicate the idea of a cat to a young deaf child, 
I think I should never make that sign. If I did not have 
a cat, or a picture of a cat there to show him, I might indi- 
cate the size of a cat and go through the motion of picking 
up a cat,and of petting it. That would becalled gestures, 
while the other would be a conventional sign; that is my 
idea of it. 

I am speaking on the oral side now. In a first-year oral 
class it is absolutely impossible to do anything with these 
little children without the use of something, and we use 
what we call gestures because it is absolutely impossible 
to get them to understand in any other way. 

If we folded our arms and said “run,” we might keep on 
saying it indefinitely; whereas, by illustrating the simple 
act, the child readily comprehends. 

If people say that you must stand so (with arms folded) 
with no expression, when you are before your class and say, 
“Shut the door,’ I disagree heartily. When you are 
talking to the hearing child you don’t say “Shut the door”’ 
many times. You would probably look at the child and 
turn your head from him towards the door. And you 
should at least do as much in talking with the deaf child. 

Mr. Boot maintained that the use of the sign language 
is never necessary, and that the occasions when some 
teachers say there is a necessity for signs are simply addi- 
tional opportunities for using English. 

He brought out the point that if a child fails to understand 
English, and on account of his failure can be made to wish 
to understand it, a great deal more is gained than if his 
difficulty is explained by means of signs. 

Professor Hatu. It seems to me the discussion has 
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wandered far from the point I tried to make in my paper. 
I called attention to one particular thing, not the necessity 
of using signs in the schoolroom but the value of a knowl- 
edge of the sign language to the teacher. 

I should like to ask Mr. Booth if, in that class I spoke of 
in which the young man found the pupils conversing about 
things which they should not, the knowledge of the sign 
language would not have been of the greatest value to the 
teacher and to the school. I do not think that kind of 
talk would have been going on in the schoolroom if the 
teacher herself had understood the sign language. 

I want to say just one thing here regarding the classi- 
fication of pupils in our schools. I believe we are behind 
in this respect. The system employed in Denmark of 
taking those who can go on well orally and placing them 
in one school; of placing others who can be taught aurally 
in special schools or classes; and of putting together in 
another school such as seem to require manual instruction 
and a greater use of the sign language is the right system. 
I believe that is what this country will come to, and that this 
is the best way to instruct the deaf. Divide them up in 
this manner and you have your atmosphere right in each 
place. 

And now one more point. In regard to the impossibility 
of getting in our limited school time the best for the child 
in any one way. I am satisfied that all children cannot 
get the best instruction by any one method; not all the 
children. I never shall believe that. 

We have the fruits at Washington; we have those who 
have been taught in oral schools and in combined-system 
schools; we have them from the oral departments and 
from the manual departments of combined-system schools; 
we have them from private schools and from day-schools; 
and I say very emphatically that I have not been able to 
see, nor have any of us at Washington been able to see, that 
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the young men and women graduated under oral instruction 
stand any better in their scholarship than do the others. 

Superintendent Hammonp. This has been awfully 
amusing to me to sit here and listen to these kind words. 
It has carried me back to the time when I first began to go to 
conventions and I like to deal in the pleasures of memory; 
I am getting pretty old. 

But now when a resolution is talked of that shall commit 
the Convention to the statement that we shall have no 
signs in the schoolroom, I find myself somewhat aroused. 
I am not desirous of increasing the number of signs used 
in the schoolroom. I am desirous of using as much Eng- 
lish as possible, but I am not going to tell one of my teachers, 
oral or manual, that she has got to stand for an hour to-day 
and to-morrow hammering to get an idea into a child’s 
head when just a little bit of a motion would break the ice 
and put the idea through. (That’s a rather mixed meta- 
phor but you get my meaning.) 

And then the teacher can go right on with her work 
teaching other things and dleveloping the minds of her class. 

I am not going to say that shemust not doit, not bya large 
majority, and I am going to vote (if I could vote more than 
once, I should be glad to do it), I am going to vote once at 
least that there shall be no such restriction in any insti- 
tution that I have anything to do with. 

You can talk to me until you are gray, and I can point 
out to you graduates of our Institution, and you cannot 
bring me a single pupil graduated at any of the schools 
where no signs are used with whom these old graduates 
will not compare favorably with regard to their use of 
the English language. 

Superintendent T. P. CLARKE said that he hoped to have 
a training school for teachers in his Institution, not in 
opposition to those in the east, but on account of their 
great distance from the Pacific coast. 
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He said that the success of the combined system is 
shown by what the children taught by this system learn 
after leaving school. The important thing in school life 
is to create the desire for more knowledge and give them 
the means of getting it. 

Mr. W. L. Waker. I do not mean to speak again. 
I simply want to stop the discussion by saying that I will 
write out my resolution, and will make it read that the use 


of signs be restricted in the schoolroom. 
Superintendent Connor. If need be I'll interpret it in 


signs. 

Mrs. CLARKE. I want to say that I agree with Mr. Hall 
that the sign language is a valuable asset for any teacher 
of the deaf. I havemyself trained 23 teachers, and I have 
found that the best teachers were those who learned signs 
so that they knew what the children were talking about. 

I had 11 very nice children in my class this year, and they 
did pretty good work. Hardly a morning passed that they 
did not come to me with something they wanted to tell me, 
and if I had not let them sign they could not have told me 
what they wished to say. After they had told me I gave 
them the English for it in as simple a way asI could. Just 
as soon as they can get the English for it, they do so. 

I think we are trying to do the same thing as Miss Steven- 
son aims to do by her gestures. In the future we will do 
this (indicating the sign language). I would rather do 
this than this (contrasting signs of the sign language with 
Miss Stevenson’s gestures). 

I have never visited Mt. Airy that I did not find signing 
outside of the schoolroom. And I want to say that I use 
fewer gestures by far in my work than do a great many 
oral teachers whom I have seen. 

I don’t think there is any teacher here who has sent more 
deaf children to college than I have. I should like to hear 
from some teachers who have taught from the first to the 
highest grade. 
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Superintendent R. O. Jonnson closed the discussion by 
saying that the whole subject had been threshed out before. 
He said he was in favor of Mr. Walker’s resolution, but 
took it that this would give an ideal toward which each 
superintendent would work, although from environment 
different schools would have different degrees of success 
in climinating signs from the class room. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. ORAL SECTION. 


The Chairman, Superintendent Wuire, first called on 
Superintendent E. 8. Tititincuast for a paper entitled, 


WHAT IS FAILURE IN ORAL INSTRUCTION? 


Mr. White has asked me to discuss the question, “What 
is failure in oral instruction?’ The question might be 
put differently. We might ask: When is oral instruction a 
success? and give a glowing and positive answer. Most 
of us are always ready to show our successes and talk about 
them, but this afternoon I wish to talk about our failures. 
I am very anxious to know what you consider an oral 
failure. 

This question as to what is failure in oral instruction 
constantly confronts every superintendent of a combined- 
system school, and I suppose it sometimes worries the 
superintendents of pure oral schools. It is of very great 
importance in properly classifying and assigning pupils. 
It is of the utmost importance to the teacher in judging 
her work, and to the superintendent in judging the work 
of the teacher. Finally it goes to the root of the whole 
controversy as to oral and manual methods. 

But I trust and believe that we have reached the point 
where we can discuss the subject in a broad and catholic 
spirit, without partisan feeling, and with the sole end in 
view of bringing out the best judgment of the Convention 
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as to the fundamental principles that should guide us in 
the conduct and building up of our ever-growing schools, 
of bringing out the helpful truths that we have come from 
the four quarters of the Union to seek in fraternal conference. 

In attempting to answer the question asked, we are at 
once confronted with the fact that failure and success are 
relative terms. We should not, must not, think of the 
deaf as a homogeneous class. We have the congenital 
mute, the semi-mute, the semi-deaf, the deaf with defect- 
ive vision, and those along the border line of feeble- 
mindedness. What is success with one class might be 
absolute failure with another. Is there any general prin- 
ciple which we can apply to all classes? This it is that 


we are seeking. 

From the teacher’s point of view also, failure or success 
are wholly relative terms with regard to the conditions 
under which the oral instruction is given. To teach a 


child French in France, and to teach the same child French 
in America, are two very different undertakings, and we 
should certainly judge the results differently. To teach 
a child speech in a strong speech atmosphere, and to teach 
the same child speech in a strong sign atmosphere, are 
equally different undertakings. But for the purpose of 
this discussion, I wish for the time being to put aside this 
point of view. We are now concerned, not with how 
wisely and how faithfully the teacher has labored, but we 
are concerned as to what the child has actually learned. 
Again we face the question, “What is failure in oral 
instruction?”” But before proceeding with the answer, 
it is necessary to define clearly the principal purpose of 
such instruction. This I take to be not merely the teach- 
ing of agreeable speech and perfect lip-reading, but the 
use of speech and speech-reading as a means of teaching 
language, and securing the maximum of mental develop- 
ment through speech and through language. Any other 
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purpose than this would be necessarily superficial, since 
failure to develop the general intelligence of a child to the 
utmost is the one unpardonable sin in education. Therefore 
while the quality of speech and speech-reading is of very 
great contributory importance, the supreme test of success 
is the extent to which verbal language becomes the prin- 
cipal instrument of the mind in grasping new and energizing 
concepts, and in giving accurate expression to thought 
and feeling. 

We are now prepared to consider in detail the answer 
to our question. I trust that those who may disagree 
with my conclusions will not hesitate to speak frankly. 
If the standard set is too high, I hope those more compe- 
tent to judge than I will tell us what the reasonable 
standard of success should be. i 

Broadly speaking, I would class as oral failures all those 
pupils of all classes of deaf, or semi-deaf, or semi-mute 
children who, after from three to five years of oral instruc- 
tion, have reached a point where the necessity of receiving 
and expressing ideas to the teacher in speech acts as a 
continual incubus upon mental activity, and it becomes 
clearly necessary to sacrifice the mental development of 
the child, or turn to writing and manual spelling as the 
principal means of communication. 

It is the glory of the combined-system schools that they 
have usually tried to apply this test honestly and impar- 
tially. When they have failed in speech work they have 
been reasonably prompt in admitting failure by the course 
of action pursued, if not by proclamation. They have 
striven to develop the child’s mind by other means than 
speech. 

Many are the conditions that may force us to admit 
failure in oral work by the standard stated. The com- 
mingling of oral and manual departments, low salaried, 
poorly trained or otherwise incompetent teachers, large 
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classes, intrenched strongholds of the beloved sign language 
with which we cannot deal harshly, and inefficient organi- 
zation and supervision of primary classes may all have 
contributed to the condition. But, whatever the cause, 
let us still face the issue squarely, study each child as it 
develops, and always sacrifice the method for the child, 
and never the child for the method. 

When for any reason our oral work is failing to develop 
an instinctive speech habit; when the mental development 
of the child is far outstripping the ability of the child to 
grasp new, complex, and enlightening ideas through speech; 
when speech becomes a hindrance and not an uplift toward 
higher levels of thought and broader concepts of life, let 
us ever be careful to recognize the condition promptly and 
refuse to shackle the human mind for the sake of a theory. 

It is otherwise in the German education of the deaf, we 
are told. The wind is not tempered to the shorn lamb. 
Not if we can believe a very keen observer,a very able and 
scholarly writer, the widely experienced, the plain-speaking 

rerman teacher, Mr. Heidsiek, who visited this country 
some years ago. He was a pure oral teacher, who, before 
coming to America, scorned the use of the manual alphabet 
as a waste of time. Yet in a lengthy, carefully studied 
article, he tells us that the iron-clad application of oral 
methods in Germany has compelled a universal, though 
forbidden, resort to the sign language. “Speech,” he tells 
us, “has been the password of the German teacher for 
twenty years, and yet in no country in the world do the 
deaf use more signs than in the land of the pure oral method.” 
Continuing, he says, ‘‘ While we insist that our deaf-mutes 
should speak and think in speech, their entire miserable 
little store of ideas lies bound in the fetters of the sign 
language,” and this is not in the combined-system schools 
of America, but in Germany, the original home of the pure 
oral method; Germany, the leading nation of the world 
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in every line of educational activity except the education 
of the deaf. Further on he tells us that while many 
German pupils “speak intelligibly,” that which they speak 
and write is a “horrible jargon;” and without any real 
command of verbal language, they are of necessity “intel- 
lectual minors.”’ The indictment is severe and complete, 
but it comes from an able and earnest teacher and I believe 
it bears the earmarks of truth. 

Speaking of observation in the United States, after de- 
scribing the approximately perfect conditions and praising 
in the highest terms the very excellent results of the work 
at Northampton, he speaks thusof another pure oral school, 
an American school: ‘ Whether the majority of the pupils 
of this school were originally feeble-minded, or an erroneous 
treatment had smothered all mental activity, I was of 
course unable to determine, but the fact remains that the 
school made the impression rather of an asylum for idiots 
than a school for the deaf. The pupils were forbidden to 
use gestures and had not been taught the manual alphabet. 
They were expected to speak and could not speak; they 
were expected to read from the lips and answer questions, 
and had not the slightest idea of what the teacher said or 
asked. Not less pitiful than their oral attainments was 
their comprehension of written language or arithmetic.” 

It seems to me that there is profound significance in these 
statements, even though we admit that they may be some- 
what exaggerated. I am not here to deny that we have 
appalling, disastrous, pathetic failures in our manual 
schools or departments. But we are considering particu- 
larly the oral failures. For the moment I ask you teachers 
of many years’ experience to let your memory sweep back 
over the past. Think of all the pupils you have taught and 
all of those you have observed, and how many have failed, 
how many have dropped out of school discouraged, how 
many have never been able to reach the standard of grad- 
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uation, how many have graduated and you felt ashamed 
of them, how many have had years of speech training, and 
have been transferred from oral to manual departments, 
and now make no attempt to speak. Were they oral fail- 
ures? Was a great part of their precious time wasted? 
Was a great part of your strenuous effort wasted? The 
question is a vital one, especially for our combined-system 
schools. 

From association with the deaf all my life, from experi- 
ence and observation of fourteen years in five representa- 
tive combined-system schools, having a total attendance 
of nearly a thousand pupils, from what little study I have 
been able to give the subjects of psychology and pedagogy, 
from the point of view of the parent, the public, and of those 
progressive modern ideals that demand the very best that 
is possible for every human being, I am a friend of the 
oral method. I believe in it. I want to see it more widely 
applied. But I also want to see it more wisely applied. 
I do not want to be so blinded by advocacy of it as to deny 
the significance of such statements as I have quoted to you 
from our learned German brother, nurtured all his profes- 
sional life upon the pure oral methods. I cannot reject as 
worthless the testimony of hundreds of deaf persons, who 
have been through the mill of oral instruction only to con- 
demn it with vitriolic bitterness. And who of you, put 
through the depression, the repression, the torture of unsuc- 
cessful, incompetent, perhaps fanatically blinded partisan 
oral teaching, would not feel bitter toward such a blighting 
of your childhood years, when nature calls for the purest 
happiness of life? 

What practical conclusions, then, are we to draw from 
this discussion? 

First, that the oral method, like many of the most power- 
ful agencies of human welfare, is a double-edged sword, 
potent alike for good and for harm, and its successful use 
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requires a most favorable environment and a very high 
degree of skill and intelligence. 

Second, that according to the standard I have stated, a 
very great part of the oral instruction in the average 
combined-system school is a failure, not infrequently a 
complete failure, in that speech and speech-reading habits 
are never acquired by the great majority nor does the 
speech teaching adequately serve as a means of mental 
development. 

Thirdly, that by the same standard in the pure oral 
schools of Germany oral instruction is also a failure, not 
in the quality of speech developed, but on the side of general 
intelligence and the command of verbal language attained. 

What then? Shall we condemn and reject the oral 
method? No! a thousand times, No! 

Under very many conditions it has been a demonstrated 
failure. But under a combination of the most favorable 
conditions it has been a demonstrated success. Under 
parallel conditions such success can be duplicated. It 
seems to me our duty is clear. Society, all human progress, 
depends upon our demanding nothing less than the very 
best that is possible for each human being and from each 
human being. Therefore, on the one hand we must strive 
to perfect the conditions for successful oral work, and on the 
other refuse to sacrifice children to this method under 
conditions that promise almost certain failures. 

The argument has not infrequently been advanced that 
oral instruction is simply too expensive, too costly, for 
the majority of schools. Just so, not many centuries ago, 
the education of the great mass of common people was 
considered by many a dream of wild extravagance. But 
it is not so now, and I am sure this Convention would never 
endorse the idea that a question of dollars and cents should 
stand in the way of giving speech to any deaf child capable 
of attaining it, nor will the citizenship of our great republic, 
if they understand the conditions and see adequate results. 
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Therefore I conclude that our supreme duty is to study 
each class of deaf children and determine with all possible 
accuracy under what conditions and for what classes of 
children the oral method is reasonably certain of success, 
and under what conditions and for what classes of children 
it is reasonably certain of failure by the standard I have 
stated. Then, in the strength of clearness of purpose and 
unity of ideals, let us fight for the right. 

The California Convention solemnly resolved that each 
child should have an opportunity to learn speech and speech- 
reading, and that action was of far-reaching effect. In 
every school from the Pacific to the Atlantic we are now 
told that each child is given an opportunity to learn speech. 
Has not the time arrived when as a Convention we should 
inquire into the exact kind and character of the opportunity 
which should be offered? The opportunity is not real, it 
may be a fraud and a farce, if it is not offered under reason- 
ably favorable conditions. After 30 years of discussion, 
can we not agree at least upon the most important of these 
conditions—a platform of principles upon which we can go 
before the public, boards of trustees, and legislatures, and 
strive with renewed confidence for better education of the 
deaf? 

If success demands that we should employ only thor- 
oughly competent teachers with at least 2 years of general 
and special training, let us emphaticaily say so. 

If this condition requires that better provision should 
be made for the training of teachers, let us say so, and strive 
to devise ways and means to this end. 

If we must pay higher salaries for such better trained 
teachers, let us say so. 

If success demands that oral classes should be limited to 
eight or ten pupils, let us say so. 

If a speech atmosphere is essential to the successful 
teaching of speech, even more than French atmosphere 
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is for the mastery of French or a sign atmosphere is for the 
mastery of the sign language by hearing persons, let us say 
so, and urge that our oral and manual departments be built 
up and kept separate as far as possible. 

Finally, if under these conditions, and any others that 
may be agreed upon, 15, 20, or 25 per cent. of the pupils 
fail to develop the speech habit and lip-reading ability to an 
extent that renders possible their unchecked progress in 
mental development, let us declare that these certainly 
should be taught by manual methods, and thus stand 
firmly on the principle that intellectual development is the 
supreme end in view; that so long as perfected speech and 
speech-reading methods promise help to the developing 
mind we will use them, but in every case where the unsuc- 
cessful effort to attain speech is becoming a weight, a hin- 
drance, a drag upon the struggling mind, we will not hesitate 
to enlighten, to brighten, to rejoice this imprisoned mind 
by other means than speech, speech which to this mind 
is only darkness with here and there a star—darkness 
without hope of the dawn. Let us declare also that these 
least fortunate deaf, these most hopeless and helpless deaf, 
deserve our careful attention, and therefore should have 
every advantage in training and expertness of teachers, 
smallness of classes, and thoroughness of supervision which 
our oral departments demand. On some such platform 
as this I believe we can wisely plead for a better and broader 
education for the deaf, and hope for the same marvelous 
progress in the next hundred years that has been accom- 
plished in the last hundred years. 


Discussion. 


Miss Witcoxson. The Iowa School would place every 
new pupil in the oral department, where he is kept through 
one year, after which it would be decided whether he is to 
remain or not. But we should make an exception to that 
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rule when a child fifteen or sixteen years old comes into 
school for the first time, for we deem it unwise to attempt 
to teach him orally if he has never had speech and we find 
his vocal cords stiff and inflexible, so we would recommend 
his transfer to the manual department. 

The number in the class has something to do with it. 
Take a class of sixteen. Of course in [astern schools they 
do not have as large a class. To some pupils one-sixteenth 
of the teacher’s time would mean little or nothing, and we 
recommend that such be transferred to the manual depart- 
ment. 

Then in another class, when we come across pupils unable 
to learn certain elements, such as k, g, 7, we transfer 
them to the manual department if their speech is very 
poor. We kept one pupil two years, but he was not losing 
anything in his general studies. However, at the end of 


the two years he was able to get his g. 
In conclusion I would say that the three things on which 


we base our transfers from the oral to the manual depart- 
ment are: (1) Age limit; (2) Number in the class; (3) 
Inability to speak certain elements. 

Miss STEINKE deprecated Mr. Heidsiek’s strong criticism 
of the German Schools. She pointed out that the number 
of years allowed for the cdueation of deaf children in 
Germany is never over eight years and averages about six. 
She also spoke of the difficulty of learning the German 
language. 

Mr. Booru said that the American oral method and the 
German oral method are quite different, the latter aiming 
primarily at intelligible speech, the former at mental devel- 
opment, at intelligent speech. ; 

Miss In the Minnesota School ‘if the child 
has a good voice and is able to keep up his language work 
and speech-reading we should certainly keep him in an 
oral class longer than one year, no matter if he was not 
able to get all the elements correctly. 


i 
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As a general thing if the child is doing good work and 
is not losing ground by being kept in an oral class we give 
him several years, but when we find his mental development 
is hampered by inability to read the lips or use speech we 
transfer him to the manual department, and we have the 
additional time to devote to those who will profit more by 
it. But we always keep a child as long as we can, in 
justice to him and to the class as a whole. 

Superintendent Goopwin. I was called rather a preju- 
diced manualist after I took charge of our school at its 
opening. It has been a growing feeling with me as to the 
importance of oralism. I have been criticized for giving 
a very large per cent. to the oral department. I put it at 
seventy-five once, but I will put it at more to-day. We 
have never been able to get good speech or good lip-reading 
from seventy-five per cent., but we have been able to get 
better language work from seventy-five per cent. than we 
would have gotten in the manual department. Language 
in any school for the deaf is the burden of the teacher’s 
work. 

We want as good spoken language and speech-reading 
as we can get, but I would keep a boy in the oral depart- 
ment of my school even if he could not get a k,a g, or an x. 
Some of our best pupils do not speak very well. There 
are certain pupils who have special speech abilities, just 
as we have music in one individual and art in another. I 
do not consent to transfer a pupil from the oral to the 
manual department until we conclude he is suffering for 
mental development. 

We have two departments and we expect to keep two 
as long as I have a ruling voice in the management of my 
school. It is very probable that the per cent. will grow 
for two or three years yet, for I believe that between 
seventy-five and eighty-five per cent. can be taught to 
advantage by the oral method. It is not fair to put in 
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that per cent. some one of very doubtful mentality. It is 
not fair to put him in the manual department and say 
that he is an oral failure and cannot do the work. If the 
child is on the border line of imbecility we should not 
charge it up to the method. 

I have seen children in the oral department for four or 
five years who did not seem to be accomplishing much in 
speech work, but there would be an awakening after a 
while and then they would do very creditable work. 

I believe the English we get in the oral department is 
more natural than that gotten in the manual department. 
What is the reason that I assign for that? Well, the sign 
language. 

If we could get spelling and writing I see no reason why 
the language of the manually taught child should not be 
just as good as that of the orally taught. Nevertheless 
I cannot get it. We think we are getting better language 
year after year in our manual classes, but I do believe that 
the language of the orally taught pupils is better than that 
of the manually taught. 

Dr. Arco pointed out that as signs are not used to any 
extent in the schoolroom in either department of the North 
Carolina School, and are used by all the children outside 
the class room, the lack of progress in language in the man- 
ual department must be due to something else besides 
the use of signs. 

Various speakers suggested other reasons for the poor 
language of the manually taught, large c’asses, poorer 
teachers, and lower mentality. 

Superintendent E. W. Waker. The question of lan- 
guage I have opportunity to study, because scattered all 
over my State are oral schools. As a matter of fact every 
one of these teachers has received her training in the school 
in Milwaukee, and I do not think that a single one of them 
knows anything about signs, and probably not about finger 
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spelling. I think that the pupils in these schools are about 
as free from signs and finger spelling as any set of pupils 
in the country or on the globe. 

We have taken out from these schools within the past four 
years sixty-eight pupils that have been so taught, and I have 
studied these pupils as they came, feeling assured that I 
might at least find them better masters of language. I 
wish to say, however, that in not a single case is there a 
single pupil among those who have thus come to us that 
shows any superiority over those who use signs. 

‘I have come to the conclusion that the so-called mutisms 
are not the resu't of signs, but that the person who has 


never heard uses the peculiar idioms that he does because 
he has never heard; because he is deaf; beeause he has not 
yet learned English as it is spoken and written, and without 
reference to whether he has been taught by signs or speech. 
I am convinced of this because I get letters from parents 
of a low degree of mental training, bordering on illiteracy, 


and these letters contain expression analogous to the so- 
called mutisms of the deaf. Do you not get such letters 
from people of a low grade of mental training? 

I think the whole thing is a question not of what partic- 
ular method has been employed in teaching the child 
language but it is a question of his own thinking. 

I am not going to generalize on the question, “What 
constitutes an oral failure,’ but will only say I have taken 
a few pupils from the oral department, because not only 
were they not making progress in speech work, but their 
language was simply awful. They had ideas, but they 
could not express them in language, and to give language 
to these pupils I have put them in charge of teachers who 
use writing and finger spelling. They also incorporate 
signs to some extent with these pupils. 

I would not throw away signs because some one says 
they spoil the language of the deaf child. I do not think 
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they do. The so-called mutisms arise from the condition 
of ignorance of the child as to what is good English rather 
than from his use of signs. 

Superintendent Goopwin. I am not acquainted with 
the day-schools in your State. But, as I understand it, one 
teacher has pupils perhaps of all ages and grades in the 
same class, and so that teacher cannot do a great deal of 
systematic grade work. There is a very difficult problem 
for the teacher, and it is hardly fair to compare results in 
a poorly graded class with the results in a well graded class 
when the pupils have been in school four or five years 
doing systematic language work every day. 

Superintendent E. W. Waker. If the day-school sys- 
tem is ever to be successful, I believe it will be successful 
on the basis on which it is now worked out in Wisconsin, 
for the reason that they do have a very small number of 
pupils per teacher. Lest somebody may interpret me as 
saying this simply as an advocate and supporter of the 
day-school idea, I want to say here that the day-schools 
are my very worst enemy, though why they should be I] 
know not, for I believe that I am their very best friend. 
However, they do not see it that way. 

The law in Wisconsin gives $150 for each child taught in 
the day-school. The money goes from the State to the 


J 


city treasury and eventually it goes to the teacher. ] 


think there is no day-school in Wisconsin numbering as 
many as ten pupils which has not two teachers. So the 
number is reduced to a minimum. 


Still there is not so good a classification as we have in 
the State school. 

But all that I am trying to say at this time is that I do 
not think we shall ever settle this question by saying the 
poor language which the deaf child uses is due to this method 
or that method. In short, I believe, with the old English 
Doctor Fitch, that in all education the system that is best 
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administered is the best. There are plenty of oral teachers 
who say that their system is the best and I have some of 
them in my school. And there are plenty of manual 
teachers who make the same claim. 

With regard to the transfer of pupils from the oral to 
the manual department, I feel that conditions must deter- 
mine the matter, differing somewhat with different pupils, 
but I suspect that we all find that we gradually transfer 
to the manual department those below the average mentally. 


Miss Frances N. Eppy of Idaho read a paper (here given 
only in part) on 


HOW TO RETAIN THE NATURAL VOICE. 


* * * Tt should be the aim of every teacher of 
speech to train the child who comes under her super- 
vision into a comfortable habit of talking. If he 
acquires this habit of talking for the sake of telling 
something new and interesting, he will necessarily give 
more thought to the news he is going to impart than 
to the correctness of his positions and articulation. The 
great end to be accomplished in my mind is embodied 
in this one thought. Get the habit of speaking so 
thoroughly grounded that conscious thought of posi- 
tions and vibrations may never enter the little brain, 
and if it is possible to avoid ever putting them into it so 
much the better (and I believe it is). 

Hearing children unconsciously have auditory images 
of words and sentences, and I believe it is possible for the 
deaf child to be trained so that he may have unconscious 
motor images of words and sentences. In order to get 
this motor image it is not necessary or advisable to place 
too much stress upon, or even call the child’s attention to, 
the organs of speech, the position of the tongue, the vibra- 
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tions in the chest, or the shape of the mouth. When you 
begin this you lay yourself liable to the disagreeab!e voice. 
Every small deaf child has the power to utter sound, and 
almost every young deaf child has a sweet natural voice; 
consequently it behooves every one of us to make a deter- 
mined effort to cultivate and retain this voice. Infancy 
or early childhood is the time to lay the lines for or against 
good speech. The over-ambitious or inexperienced teacher 
can do more harm at this stage in a very few days than 
can be overcome by months of readjustment. It is much 
pleasanter to have to strain your ear to hear a wee, small, 
sweet voice, than to be obliged to scringe at a harsh 
unmusical voice. 

I do not believe the royal road to good speech lies along 
any one method of cultivation. Every deaf child has his 
own special peculiarities and obstacles to good speech, 
which must be intelligently met. The real live teacher 
studies each child, and I consider that she acts wisely 
when she uses her own method, if in her wisdom she finds 
that neither Jones’ nor Smith’s method will be as fruitful. 
And right here let me say that I feel sorry for the teacher 
who is hampered by the one-method idea. A great psy- 
chologist in speaking of normal children and methods 
(and I think it will apply equally well to the deaf), said: 
“But two things can be said in regard to method. First, 
suggestion should play an important roll; and, second, 
the spontaneity of the child should have full freedom,” 
and spontaneity is what we desire to get in our speech work. 

I have always had an idea that too much stress was 
placed upon the using of individual mirrors and attempt- 
ing to teach the child to recognize the difference in sounds 
by feeling the vibrations in the throat and chest, and this 
year I have practically dispensed with both. Of course 
there are times and cases which need special attention 
and treatment; give it to them as they need it, but do not 
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take it for granted that & will be hard to teach and proceed 
to fulfill your predictions by enlarging upon its difficulties, 
until the pupil thinks that he has something practically 
impossible before him ere he undertakes the task, which, 
otherwise, he might have accomplished with little difficulty. 

There is no hope for the natural voice, or the pleasant 
voice, or fluency of speech, so long as the deaf child is 


hampered by being obliged to attend to positions and 


vibrations of the organs of speech. So long as it is neces- 
sary for him to consider the visual images of the position of 
his tongue and the shape of his mouth, he will never be 
master. of his speech production. The habit of speech 
must be so thoroughly a part of him, and his motor images 
so perfectly established, that the thought of the technical 
part of it will not enter his mind any more than does the 
color of the keys enter the mind of the great pianist; and 
when you succeed in obtaining this condition you need 
have no more fear of the unnatural or disagreeable voice. 
But this is a hard condition to reach when you do not have 
atmospherical speech. When children realize that speech 
is their only mode of communication they will apply them- 
selves with nore ambition than when they know that in 
every other place aside from the schoolroom they can 
make themselves understood by gestures. Their ambition 
is to understand and be understood and naturally they 
will adopt the easier mode. , 

I think the existence of the disagreeable voice is due 
largely to the fact that teachers do not feel content, or 
safe, to make haste slowly. They are expected to cover 
so much ground, whether or no, and the amount they can 
do with each individual child depends largely upon what 
he has been doing in the preceding stage of his life, and 
that, no doubt, was very meagre along speech lines. The 
oral teacher must necessarily have time for preparatory 
work which does not appear in the curriculum of the man- 
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ually taught. She must lead the little voice along the 
lines of least resistance, if she wishes to retain its natural 
sweetness, until it becomes so accustomed to its new 
environment that it will try to launch out for itself. 

These lines must, necessarily, lead you through the 
highways of voice culture and breathing exercises. * * * 

Miss IpELLA Watton, of Jacksonville, Illinois, presented 
the next paper, which was illustrated on the blackboard 
with written examples by Miss Eprra Wyckorr. It was 
entitled “ Arithmetic for Primary Classes,” and gave a full 
and clear exposition of the method introduced into the 
Illinois School several years ago by Miss Eliza Kent. As 
Miss Kent’s own outline of her method was published in 
the Annals, vol. li, pages 315-320, and a manual for its 
use has recently been published by the author, Miss Wal- 
ton’s paper is omitted from this report. 

The last paper on the programme for the afternoon was 
entitled ‘‘The Speech Habit.” 

It was written by Miss Eisa L. Hospart of the Horace 
Mann School. As the author was absent the Convention 
voted to allow Miss Regnier of Nebraska to read it. 

Miss Hobart advocated above all things the teaching 
of speech and the formation of the speech habit in order 
to open to the pupil everything open to the normal child 
when he leaves school. She pointed out the great benefit 
that comes from the assistance of parents and family in 
aiding the growth of the speech habit. 

From the habit of using speech at home grows the use of 
speech with playmates. With pupils who speak at home 
and at play the teacher has little trouble in fostering the 
speech habit. 

The teacher who is not helped by the parents and friends 
of the pupils has a harder task. To encourage speech, a 
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record of the statements they can make intelligibly about 
their own affairs may be kept. The pupils should be 
encouraged to use these before school, at lunch time, and 
at any odd moment, till they become confident of their 
power to speak. 

Another plan is to write as the child dictates, supplying 
unknown words. Or, the teacher may dictate to the pupils. 

Patience and perseverance are needed from teacher, 
parents, and pupil, but great is the reward of the pupil 
who does at last form the speech habit. 


Tuespay, JuLY 7. GENERAL SESSION. 


Superintendent JoNnEs presented the following 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS. 


The undersigned committee, formed in accordance with 
a resolution adopted by the Convention at its Seventeenth 
Meeting, have the honor to report that they had a con- 
ference with Hon. 8. N. D. North, Director of the Census, 
in May, 1906, and subsequently, at his request, presented 
a communication in writing. 

The statistics concerning the deaf which the committee 
urged as of special importance for the census inquiry, in 
addition to the usual returns of residence, age, sex, color, 
ete., were the following: 

1. Occupations and wages. 

Liability to accidents in shops and factories. 
Mortality. 

Age when deafness occurred. 

Degree of deafness. 

Education. 

. Usual means of communication. 

The committee also recommended that a permanent 


go 
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official of the census office be appointed, whose duty it 
should be to gather and tabulate statistics of the deaf from 
time to time. 

The Director of the Census, in reply, expressed appre- 
ciation of the action of the Convention and said that the 
recommendations would receive careful consideration and 
be adopted as far as possible. 

Respectfully submitted. 
A. FAY, 
kk. M. GALLAUDET, 
J.W. JONES, 


Committee. 


The report was adopted as read. 

Mrs. J. Scorr ANDERSON, Principal of the Swarthmore 
School and Kindergarten for Deaf Children, then read a 
valuable paper on 


THE ESSENTIAL TRAINING FOR A TEACHER OF 
THE DEAF. 


(The paper is of such length that it is not possible to 
print it here in full. The first part deals largely with the 
examinations given in the Teachers’ College, London, and 
to Mrs. Anderson’s own Normal Class at Swarthmore. 

In conclusion Mrs. Anderson said :] 

No matter where the course is given nor what ground is 
covered, applicants for training should present at least a 
high-school diploma. We would desire that they be of a 
cheerful disposition, accommodating and punctual; but 
these characteristics are only to be determined upon per- 
sonal acquaintance. Their hours should be strictly adhered 
to, having been stated when application for information 
relative to the course was made, and they should be the 
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same as those of men and women training to be teachers of 
hearing children, that is, from eight-thirty or nine a. m. 
to twelve, and from one p. m. to three-thirty or four, with 
perhaps an hour’s work at night. This will include all 
observation, teaching, and walks with the children. The 
rest of the day and all of Saturday and Sunday should be 
perfectly free to the normal students. They need their 
spare time for recreation and study. They should pay 
for their board and laundry as do any other people away 
from home. This has the double advantage of teaching 
economy and of making more attractive the future position 


where “home” is included. Coming from their own homes 


they are often ignorant of the cost of living and fail to 
appreciate the value of such a position. 

In our training schools, as in other institutions of learn- 
ing, work may be done in lieu of board being paid. The 
hours, however, should be entirely different on alternate 
days, and the trainers should supervise but every other 


day. Their hours when on duty should be until eight- 
thirty or nine a. m.; from nine-thirty to one; from four 
to eight p. m., with one-half of Saturday and one-half of 
Sunday. This gives the much needed rest, without which 
health is sacrificed. 

I know whereof I speak. I know that we must every 
one of us have a change of occupation. Hon. Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, while addressing the International Congress on the 
Welfare of the Child, held last March in Washington, stated 
that there was a new profession open to women—that of 
foster mother or baby’s nurse. This is true, but our 
teacher in training and the foster mother should not be 
one and the same, for the two professions are quite unlike, 
although closely associated. If we would attract well- 
educated gir's we must offer them refined, intellectual 
training. You and I both know that supervising is not 
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of this class. If the girl must work her way to the mastery 
of her profession she will be glad of the opportunity offered 
to care for the children out of school hours; but, generally 
speaking, we shall never draw into our midst the best the 
school and college can produce until we raise the plane of 
the normal student. It was the wife of one of Swarthmore’s 
professors who said to me: “TI should think you could 
interest some of the College girls in your work.” That 
was a good suggestion, so I found out just what salaries 
are paid to college graduates occupying positions as teachers 
in schools for the hearing under state control. They 
receive from five to six hundred dollars per year of eight 
to ten months, and no advance in salary, while those who 
have completed the Normal School course (equal to one 
year in college) receive four hundred dollars per annum 
for the first two years, then five hundred (and no increase). 
Private schools pay five or six hundred but hours are 
longer—a consideration in every case. We offer better 
salaries. Why do we not secure these teachers? I will 
tell you. 

To the average outsider our work looks isolated; our 
pupils seem unpleasant and abnormal; results are not 
evident; and our teachers appear to be a class by them- 
selves. The majority of people unacquainted with the 
deaf have good reason so to regard us, as we fail to mingle 
as much as we should in general educational conferences. 
There is no doubt that we lack interest in the efforts of 
other teachers. I was much impressed with this fact at 
the Congress to which I have already referred. This was 
really a large meeting of our Mothers’ Congress, a society 
‘which invites all interested in the child at home or at 
school to join its ranks. The fee is comparatively small 
and the advantages are many. I was present as a delegate 
of the Parent Teachers’ Association of Swarthmore. Dr. 
Gallaudet, Mr. Booth, Dr. Fay, and several teachers from 
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Kendall Green attended the special session devoted to the 
deaf, where only one school was represented. I do not 
know whether these persons were present at any other 
meetings during the week, but I for one felt that the 
speakers, who numbered among them delegates from 
many foreign countries and some of the very best American 
educators, were well worth hearing. There is no end to 
the good such a Convention does. I feel sure that nearly 
every school represented here has a Teachers’ Association. 
If you would only affiliate yourselves with this Mothers’ 
Congress and the National Educational Association, and 
send delegates to the meetings, or become individual mem- 
bers, I know not only the children, teachers, associations, 
and schools would benefit thereby, but the entire work 
would receive a new impetus. 

By thus branching out we can show that we are not a 
distinct class of teachers working with children who are 
totally unlike any other children, but are simply men and 
women applying educational principles to boys and girls 
who are generally most wofully misunderstood. We would 
also make the profession better known to those whom we 
ought to try to interest. Since we have not Parent 
Teachers’ Associations in our schools, every teacher should 
realize the necessity of helping the mothers of her pupils 
by talking over the cleverness or shortcomings of each in 
a friendly spirit. I have been told that two schools—The 
Horace Mann School and Chicago Day-School—have 
meetings of parents and teachers for just this purpose. We 
need them sadly. Doctor Brumbaugh, of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education, when questioned as to whether or not 
special schools had such societies in Pennsylvania, replied 
that they did not, and that he was much surprised at the 
fact. All the world is now recognizing the necessity of 
home and school co-operation. We know what it means 
to the deaf, so we should not fall behind the times. 
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The holder of a teacher’s certificate, Superintendents 
and Principals, should be entitled to your favorable consid- 
eration, should you need to add to your corps of instructors; 
otherwise time has been entirely wasted. This being true, 
what shall we teach our normal students? 

They should be familiar with important educators since 
Herbart, including Thomas Arnold, Rosmini, Horace Mann, 
Rosenkranz, John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, Agassiz, 
Darwin, Bain, Henry Barnard, Stoy, R. M. Quick. 

They should know the following important events in 
education since 1813, First State Superintendent of Schools 
in the United States. 1821, First legislative aid for the 
education of women (New York). 1821, First high school 
(Boston). 1837, First Kindergarten in the United States. 
1861, First City Superintendent of Schools. 1838, First 
State normal school (Massachusetts). 1860, First Kinder- 
garten in the United States. 1861, First Doctor of Phil- 
osophy in the United States. 1867, Elective system at 
Harvard. 1867, First United States Commissioner of 
Education. 1904, Educational Conference at St. Louis. 

They should understand the scientific tendency in edu- 
cation, education from the scientist’s points of view, the 
cultural value of science, Spencer’s “ What Knowledge is 
Most Worth?’, intellectual education, moral education, 
physical education, the work of Huxley, science in the 
university, science in the high school, science in the ele- 
mentary school, the sociological tendency in education, 
the influence of Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart, prepara- 
tion for citizenship in education, the public school system, 
legislation, industrial education, eclecticism in education, 
psychological, scientific, and sociological, the meaning of 
education, educational aims and educational values. 

Their text-books should include Thorndike’s “ Elements 
of Psychology” and “Human Nature Club;” O’Shea’s 
“Edueation as Adjustment;” “The Teaching of Language 


i 
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during the Early Period of a Deaf Child’s School Life,”’ by 
Lydia Roe (England); “Articulation and Lip-Reading,”’ 
by Doctor Elliott (England); “ Arnold’s History and Edu- 
cation of the Deaf;’ “Helen Keller’s Story of her Life;’’ 
“Elementary English Sounds as given in Dictionaries;” 
“Exercises under the German Method;” “Formation and 
Development of English Sounds;” Files of the Annals, the 
Review, the Teacher of the Deaf, the Educational Review, 
and Reports of the National Educational Association. 
They should also study parts of James’s “ Briefer Course 
of Psychology.” and his “ Talks to Teachers.” They should 
thoroughly understand the mechanism of the vocal organs, 
of respiration, and of digestion. Once they realize that 
the common aim of all education is the apperception of 
general principles, they will have little difficulty in pre- 
paring their pupils to live useful and noble lives. They 
should be allowed to observe all the regular classes, using 
the following outline (one given at Teachers’ College for 


general observation.) 
1. What method is followed? 
2. State aim of cach recitation. 


3. Give reasons for interest shown by class. 

4, State proportion of memory work required. 

5. State proportion of work requiring judgment. 
6. State best questions asked by teacher (3 or 4). 


And they ought to teach at least two and one-half hours 
daily—under supervision. They must be carefully in- 
structed in the art of teaching, for all the observation in 
the world will be of no avail if they have not met and over- 
come class-room difficulties. Remember they are but 
pupils themselves. Let them visit schools of all methods 
that they may see the work. 

Even this experience is of little real value without a 
framework upon which to build the lesson plan. Most 
excellent suggestions for teaching may be found in Mc- 
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Murry’s “Method of the Recitation,” a volume full of 
information suitable for general use. The first few chapters 
are devoted to a discussion as to whether or not there 
really is a science of education; of what individual notions 
are; of the differences between individual and general 
notions; followed by clear explanation of inductive and 
deductive methods of instruction. The rest of the book 
gives the five formal steps of teaching; the general laws of 
education, types, and lesson plans. 

This outline is a splendid foundation; something which 
is an aid even in auricular work. 

The formal steps are especially useful to teachers of 
the deaf: 

1. Preparation or Analysis, so called because the aim is 
to prepare the child’s mind for what you are about to teach 
by calling up his past related experiences and analyzing 
the knowledge he possesses relative to the subject. 

2. Presentation.—In discussing this step the author tells 


how the new material should be presented to the pupil, 
and gives the points pro and con of lecture, text-book, and 
development methods, with a summary as to why a com- 
bination of the last two form an ideal method. 

3. Comparison and Abstraction.—This step implies a 


careful comparison of individual objects or facts, and the 
abstraction of their common essential qualities. 

4. Definition.—Requires a collection of the common and 
essential qualities, and the statement of the result, first 
in the pupil’s own words, then in a classical. form. Prov- 
erbs are perhaps as clear examples as any of the results 
obtainable by this step. 

5. Application.—About nine-tenths of our life is spent 
in applying what we learn to do or think. The habit of 
doing this well should be formed in the schoolroom as well 
as in the home, but seldom do we carry our teaching beyond 
the information-giving stage. This is a serious mistake. 
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Application should be almost endless. In no other way 
will knowledge become power. 

Too close attention to school and its problems is dead- 
ening. Teachers should be allowed to enjoy the days that 
are their own, and not forced to rest from sheer weariness. 
On the other hand every one of us—trainers or otherwise— 
should refrain from giving instruction after school hours, 
and should never attempt summer work unless positively 
compelled to do so. We need our vacations. 

I know that we have good training schools, but I know 
also that there is a certain lack of unity upon some points 
of instruction. The fact that New York State has a higher 
standard for her teachers of hearing children than does 
Pennsylvania is no reason why a school for the deaf in 
the east or west should require less of its teachers than 
(loes one in the north or‘south. The vital questions which 
I ask this Convention to consider and to answer are: 

1. Would you make it worth while for the college girl 
to train for our work, and for the college man? 

2. If not—why not? 

3. Should there be two classes of certificates—one for 
the educated young man or woman who does not possess 
the high-school diploma but who has honorably completed 
the prescribed normal course, and another for the trainer 
who has presented the required entrance credential? 

4. Have you sufficient teachers at your command? 

5. If not, what normal course would you suggest? Make 
it as difficult as you see fit, only make it such that you are 
realy immediately to employ those who successfully 
complete it. 


Discussion. 


Dr. Dosyns. I wish to emphasize three points in Mrs. 
Anderson’s paper. First, in regard to salaries; I say that 
lady teachers having the same work, the same educational 
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advantages, and the same responsibilities, should have the 
same salaries as men. Second, as to the disposition of the 
teacher; no man or woman has a right to be irritable in 
the schoolroom. If you cannot control yourself you can- 
not control the child. Third, I wish to emphasize the 
intellectual qualifications of the teacher. We must keep 
there a high standard if we would keep a high standard 
in the course of instruction we give. 

Dr. Arco spoke of the question of salaries and especially 
urged the necessity of getting away from the charity idea, 
He said he believed this kept educated young men and 
women out of the profession as much as anything. 

He urged superintendents to ask for more money with 
which to improve their schools and especially to pay 
better salaries. 

Superintendent D. F. Banas spoke of the necessity for 
promptness and thoughtfulness on the part of the teacher 
who would be successful. 

Superintendent GoopwIn said he was convinced. of the 
necessity of training for teachers of the deaf. He recalled 
the story about the great oculist, who, after being congrat- 
ulated on performing a difficult operation successfully, 
said, as he picked up his hat to go, “Thank you; but I 
have spoiled this whole hat full of eyes learning how.” 

He said that at the North Carolina School one-half of 
the expenses of teachers taking training at the North- 
ampton summer school is paid by the Institution. Also, 
any teacher is allowed a week’s absence at any time, with 
pay, to visit other schools for the deaf. 

Superintendent R. O. JoHNson urged the superintendents 
of schools for the deaf to have as little to do as possible 
with State boards of charities. 

Superintendent J. W. Jones reminded the ladies that the 
male teachers as a rule have many more dependent on them 
than the ladies do and consequently the man on a $1,200 
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salary will often have less left at the end of the year than 
the woman receiving $800. 

Miss Bincuam spoke of the training of teachers of the 
deaf in the Chicago Normal School. She said that the 
maximum salary in the Chicago day-schools is $1,200. She 
also mentioned the difficulty of getting normal students 
of proper qualifications. 


NORMAL SECTION. 


The first paper presented in the Normal Section was by 
Superintendent L. E. Minuican, of Montana. [It is given 
here in somewhat condensed form.] 


THE BACKWARD AND FEEBLE-MINDED DEAF. 


Many points of similarity may be found between the 
education of the deaf and the feeble-minded. This is no 
reflection on the deaf as a class, for when the average 
congenitally deaf child comes to school his mind is barren. 
The teacher may plant and grow what he will. Barring 
the atrophy of that brain area governed by the auditory 
nerve, there is almost no limit to the point toward which 
the deaf child’s education can be carried. With the feeble- 
minded child we have a brain lesion either inherited or 
due to injury or disease. It is the aim of the teacher to 
define the limits of this lesion and to cover up the defect as 
far as possible by bringing the normal portions of the brain 
to their greatest efficiency. - 

During the last two years six feeble-minded deaf children 
have been transferred from the Montana School for the 
Deaf to the Training School for Backward Children, also 
under my charge. 

The classification of the children in the latter school is 
(1) Backward children; (2) High-grade imbeciles; (3) 
Middle-grade imbeciles; (4) Low-grade imbeciles; (5) Idiots. 
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In a class by themselves are the moral imbeciles who, 
aside from moral deficiencies, may come under any of the 
five above classifications. For instance, the Roman Em- 
peror Nero and Oscar Wilde were high-grade moral imbeciles. 

A backward child has a brain which works too slowly 
to keep pace with that of the average pupil. High-grade 
imbeciles are of good capacity, sometimes brilliant, but 
lacking some cog in the machinery of the mind that throws 
the whole apparatus out of gear. Such people have some- 
times achieved distinction and always well repay training. 

Middle-grade imbeciles may generally be taught to read 
and write and to do some abstract thinking. They can 
generally be made self-supporting, but not self-cirecting. 

Low-grade imbeciles can do little abstract work. They 
are often untidy. But they can usually contribute toward 
their own support by manual labor. 

Idiots are unteachable, breathing lumps of clay which is it 
our duty to support and make comfortable until death 
relieves them. We send them to the State Hospital for the 
Insane in Montana. 

Only when several of the following symptoms are grouped 
in one individual should a child be classed as mentally 


defective: 

1. Head badly shaped. 

2. Eyes or ears badly set (the eyes should be able to 
follow a coin moved sideways or up and down without 
moving the whole head or body). 

3. Mouth always open, or twitching and drooling. 

4. Tongue protruding or cracked (note when it is put 
out whether it is deflected to either side). 

5. Hands and feet clammy, blue, hard, or dry. 

6. Fingers webbed or double-jointed, or more or less than 
normal in number. 

7. Involuntary nervous movements of face and limbs. 

8. Inability to raise arms until finger tips touch above 
head, 
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9. Weakness or lack of attention, reason, judgment, 
or will power. 
10. Ease of fatigue; nervousness or irritability under 


slight provocation. 

11. Insensitiveness to pain or pleasure. 

12. Laughing or crying without cause. 

Slovenly gait cannot be counted in connection with deaf 
children. 

Feeble-mindedness is so much greater an affliction than 
deafness that imbeciles of all grades should receive greater 
attention than it is possible to give them in schools for 
the deaf. Allowing a feeble-minded deaf child to stay in 
a school for the deaf is an injustice to the child and to the 
other deaf pupils. 

No sharp line can be drawn between high-grade imbeciles, 
backward, and average deaf children. Generally speak- 
ing there is a limit to the mental development of an imbe- 
cile; but a backward child will continue to progress as 
long as properly instructed. A child may be backward 
because his teacher is not in sympathy with him. When 
a deaf child takes two years to do the work usually accom- 
plished in one he may or may not be backward, but if it 
takes him two more years to accomplish the second year’s 
work, in Montana we would put him in a backward class. 

Nine out of 48 pupils in our School have been classed 
as backward, or nearly 19 per cent. From what I have 
observed in the other three schools for the deaf with which 
I have been connected, I should say that from 15 to 25 
per cent. of all the deaf of school age could be placed in 
special classes. 

There has been some agitation to set aside one of New 
York’s seven schools for the deaf as a school for backward 
deaf children. This has been fought by some of the New 
York superintendents, as each feared his school might 
be the one thus honored. Could the plan be carried out 
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it would certainly prove a rare opportunity for an interest- 
ing educational experiment. 

Five points should be emphasized in educating backward 
deaf children: 

. They should be in small classes. 
. They should make their own text-books. 

3. They should have the best teachers. 

4. Manual training should be given equal or greater 
attention than literary work. 

5. They should not be deprived of signs. 

A deaf child should not be graded with children much 
above or below his mental calibre. The ideal number for 
a class would be 5. It should never be more than 10. 

To compel a backward deaf child to swallow the thin 
soup of the Sweet Readers gives him little nourishment. 
Every backward child should write his own text-books, 
under the direction of the teacher, up to the sixth grade. 

Any kind of a teacher can make a showing with a bright 
class. Dull pupils need the very best teacher the school 
‘an afford. He must be inventive and resourceful. He 
must supply much of the energy and enthusiasm that his 
pupils lack. 

Manual training cultivates the observation, the imagi- 
nation, reaconing powers, and judgment. Frequently 
marked improvement in literary work follows a course 
in sloyd. 

The demand for men and women who can work with 
their hands is always increasing. If we can train our 
backward children to understand thoroughly some one of 
the so-called humble occupations they need never go hungry. 

No teacher of backward children should hesitate to use 
signs with his class. He cannot afford to close any avenue 
of communication that is open. Signs may hurt the 
pupils’ English; but we are not trying to make gram- 
marians of them, but useful men and women. Character 
is worth more than smoothly constructed sentences. 
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Do not let institution life sap the individuality of the 
child. Let him think for himself. Give him all the 
responsibility he can bear. Make him feel he is a valuable 
part of the Institution. 

We are getting away from the “greatest good to the 
greatest number” idea, and our aim now is the greatest 
good for each child. Since about 20 per cent. of our deaf 
children are backward mentally, the State schools should 
give them the best possible instruction regardless of the 
cost. 

Mr. T.C. Forrester, of the Montana School, presented 
a paper [here abridged] entitled— 


LESS TEXT-BOOK; MORE TEACHER. 


In this paper I hope to emphasize one or two features of 
our work which we too frequently overlook or neglect. 
Chief among these are: (1) the importance of coming into 
contact with scenes and events in the outside world; (2) 
the value of scenes enacted in the class room, and (3) a 
living personality. 

First—Outdoor instruction. The pupils are taken out of 
doors with pencils and notebooks. Perhaps the first thing 
that strikes the eye is a farmer driving to town. I give 
them good idiomatic language, to describe the scene right 
at the moment. I do not mean by this that I would give 
to a deaf boy of seven or eight the same language I should 
give to a hearing boy of the same age. We must proceed 


from the simple to the complex, and what is very simple to 
the hearing boy is often decidedly complex for the deaf. 
We must be careful not to give more than can be assimi- 
lated. 

A little farther on in our walk we give them the names of 
the different trees, flowers, plants, ete. This is the best 
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kind of nature study—bringing them into direct contact with 
nature herse!f. 

Every school should have a conservatory stocked with at 
least the common flowers and evergreens. It should also 
possess some pet anima!s which, on occasion, could be taken 
to the class room. 

A good exercise is to have the pupils gather wild flowers to 
be prepared and pressed on their return, giving them at the 
same time their common names. 

This contact with nature will develop their observation 
and curiosity, and with these a thirst for knowledge not 
easily developed in any other way. 

Without such walks and lessons how would you teach such 
terms as driftwood, current, eddy, a rippling stream, the 
fluttering leaves, moss, shrubbery, a shady nook, a frisky colt? 
Or why should we burden the pupils in the class room with 
language definitions of mountains, rivers, etc., if we can do 
it infinitely better out of doors? 

If you are teaching your class area or distance, take them 
outside and have them measure off an acre of ground. 
Train them to judge distances and areas in the open fields. 
Evening walks might occasionally be taken when they could 
learn the names of the more familiar stars. 

If the school is situated in a large city it will have its 
drawbacks, but it will also have many advantages. You 
will have museums, art galleries, factories, building opera- 
tions and, perhaps, shipping scenes. 

What is the best way to give the deaf a proper idea of 
the words commerce, exports, and imports? Take them to 
the wharves and show them the vessels homeward bound 
and outward bound, ships loading and unloading their 
cargoes. 

Language given in this way is living language, requiring 
no other medium to explain itself. It requires fewer repeti- 
tions to give it permanent lodgment in the brain. Three or 
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four hours every week in fine weather might thus be spent 
very profitably outside the class room. The outing will 
also do the pupils good physically. 

Next come scenes enacted in the class room. Many 
simp!e scenes may be enacted in the class room and 
described in language to suit any grade. 

For instance: A hoy acts sick, and the doctor (a pupil), 
who is sent for, comes to examine and prescribe for the 
patient. This requires no elaborate apparatus. You may 
give the lesson in very simple language or make it suitable 
for advanced classes, giving such words as symptoms, pre- 
scribe, ete. In all cases the pupils should first try to de- 
scribe the scene in their own language. 

Much has been written during the past year in regard to 
teaching shopping language to the deaf. But it is surely 
just as important to teach the language of a barber shop, 
a dentist’s parlor, a railway station, or a hotel, language used 
in making terms with an employer, or that used in banking. 
The pupils may enact scenes that will make all such lan- 
guage alive and intensely interesting. 

Things will often turn up in the class room, which, if only 
used, will furnish excellent opportunities for instruction in 
language. Is it a waste of time? Nay, verily! But it is 
a waste of time when by a too rigid adherence to text-books 
and programs we exclude other incidents that naturally 
arise. 

In text-books the psychological moments for introducing 
living language do not present themselves. The teacher 
must breathe life into them. He must be mentally active 
and alert and keep his children in the same condition. If 
we desire diligent, intelligent, interested pupils, let us 
remember the old truth: “With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.” 

We give our pupils text-books on manners and morals; 
but the teacher should be the main text-book, and the best 
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source of inspiration for right conduct. The habits of 
order, self-control, obedience, civility, love of truth—all 
these, except in their mere outward form, are beyond the 
power of text-books; they are imbibed through the silent 
influence of example. 

Are text-books to have no place, then? Certainly they 
must find a place; but only after a foundation of common 
words and phrases has been well laid. Those text-books 
should be used which give idiomatic language. A few 
good books have been written specially for the deaf. I 
have used them with profit, and shall continue to use them, 
At the same time, I have seen excellent results obtained 
in a school where the ordinary school readers were used 
in all classes from the second year up. The lessons were 
not memorized, however, but given as reading lessons. 
If special books are to be prepared for the deaf, I should 
have more illustrations, progressive pictures, explan- 
atory of the language. 

To train a pupil to think for himself and to reason well ; 
and to be able to test his knowledge of the facts and truths 
which words represent—these depend on the man or woman, 
the teacher, not the text-book. The teachers of the deaf 
are books to their pupils. Let these books, then, be full 
of true and honest work. For though we develop the 
brain and the hand, we shall fail in our calling if we do not 
also develop a thirst for knowledge, a love for work, and a 
love for simple goodness. 


Mrs. BLANCHE BARNES of the Kansas School read a 
paper on 


READING IN PRIMARY GRADES. 


The first essential of any substantial structure, whether 
it be a building, a government,a character, or aneducation, 
is a firm foundation. 

Our martyred president, Lincoln, whose principles 
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regarding the direction of affairs of state have proved 
sound after the test of time, recommended for municipal 
affairs, “In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in 
all things, charity.” These words it might be well for 
instructors of deaf children to bear in mind as we earnestly 
seek to “prove all things and hold fast to that which is 
good.”’ 

The foundation of the child’s education is laid, necessarily, 
in the primary grades, and as he comes to us, in most cases, 
with no vocabulary whatever, the first months of his school 
work, so far as language is concerned, are spent in learning 
words and their construction in forming simple sentences. 
This is as it should be; for it gives him something with 
which to build, and too much emphasis could hardly be 
placed upon the importance of drill in sentence-building by 
means of the five-slate system, the sequence method, and so 
forth. 

The time-honored “three R’s” furnish a safe and 
substantial beginning for all educational work, and it is 
the first of these R’s—reading—which I think is being 
seriously neglected and, in fact, in some cases crowded out 
of the programme entirely. The primary teacher who con- 
fines her language work to the sentence drill and teaching 
new words—however well-selected and suited to the pupil’s 
immediate needs for self-expression these sentences and 
words may be—-and omits a daily reading lesson, is losing 
sight of a most important essential. * * * 

The arranging of an outline course of study, to cover a 
period of ten years, by a committee selected at the Mor- 
ganton Convention, was a step in the right direction, and 
while special difficulties confront us in teaching deaf 
children, the best course of study for one school can scarcely 
be altogether different from the best for another; and while 
no two classes are exactly alike, still there must be some 
uniformity in our work, and circumstances will indicate 
when it is wise to diverge from the outline. 
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The committee just referred to, in its report, correctly 
classifies grammar and reading separately; grammar, 
in the primary grades, consists of the simplest sentence 
construction in various forms. In connection with lan- 
guage work in primary grades the plan of the Ohio Course 
of Instruction which advises “no original work unaided”’ 
during the first four years, is to be highly commended. 
While it is possible for some pupils to do very creditable 
original work in language after two yearsof instruction, there 
is less necessity for putting in their time in that way than 
many teachers seem to think. The habit of requiring 
original news items written daily by pupils is considered 
of importance by instructors, while if the pupil should 
spend the same amount of time reading news items written 
by the teacher or some one else having a better vocabu- 
lary and a wider knowledge, he would be learning a great 
deal more. 

The committee correctly advises the use of Miss Fuller’s 
Illustrated Primer and Miss Sweet’s First Lessons in Eng- 
lish for the first year in reading. Miss Sweet’s undoubtedly 
are the best graded readers available for beginners. The 
committee furnishes also a comprehensive “Graded List 
of Works for Study and Reading,” beginning with the 
third year and continuing throughout the course. The 
outline is, on the whole, a hard one for deaf children, but 
will serve as an excellent guide for teachers. 

Readers should be placed in the hands of our pupils and 
not serve merely as a language guide for the teacher. It 
is difficult to plan in detail any one best way to teach 
deaf children to read. When we have learned to read, and 
find in books one of our greatest pleasures, it is difficult 
to remember the time when we could not read. But a 
visit to the publie schools helps to refresh the memory, 
and it is not without a certain feeling of negative satisfac- 
tion that we find teaching reading to hearing children is 
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not mere child’s play. A number of the hearing pupils 
in the lower grades stumble frequently as they read. Nor 
do they have a clear understanding of all the words and 
phrases which they read. This spring, in a third year 
class, I heard a boy read a story containing the phrase 
“on the contrary.” That he had no conception of its 
meaning was evident from the way in which he read it. 
The teacher explained the meaning of the phrase, but 
doubtless the boy will hear it many times before he uses 
it as his own. And how is it to become his own? In the 
same way that all learning is acquired—by repetition 
and assimilation. 

The language of the hearing child keeps pace with his 
intellectual development, but not so with the deaf child. 
With him the acquisition of language must be artificial, 
since to acquire it through the sense of hearing is impossib!e. 
And he will not acquire it through association with his 
playmates, for they are similarly lacking; nor is there any 
way but a knowledge and an understanding of reading 
whereby he can broaden his horizon. 

And he cannot, and will not, learn to read unaided, any 
more than the hearing child would educate himself, after 
learning to read, if furnished with a dictionary and a set 
of text-books. The reason for this is obvious: the printed 
page does not interest him, and until it does—auntil it con- 
veys to him pleasant thoughts and pleasing pictures—he 
will seek other ways of entertaining himself. 

It has often been noted that the deaf child does not 
enjoy reading. Here again the reason is self-evident. 
He does not, enjoy it because he does not understand it. 
If asked if he could read a certain page, he would, if able 


to express himself, doubtless give the answer of the average 
citizen when asked if he could read the gas meter: “ Yes, 
I can read it, but I don’t understand it!” 

The teacher’s mission then is, clearly, to teach him to 
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understand what the reader says, and he will at once become 
interested. The child must, however, have a clear concep- 
tion of the meaning of a strange word or phrase before he 
can add it to his vocabulary. The meaning of a new word 
or phrase should be presented in a fresh and interesting 
manner, and this can often be done by means of words or 
phrases already known. For instance, in a reading lesson 
with a class of young children the word “ pantry”’ occurred. 
All the pupils knew the word “kitchen.”” I marked off 
a corner of the schoolroom and wrote “kitchen” on the 
floor. Then I marked off a generous corner of the kitchen, 
indicating a place for a door, and wrote the word “pantry,” 
explaining that there were pies, cakes, flour, ete., kept 
there. The pupils received the new word with enthusiasm. 

There are many words, however—especially adjectives 
and adverbs—the true meaning of which is more readily 
grasped through the context. 

In learning new words, it is of great help to learn them 
in sentences, but the children should be taught to study 
the reading lesson not for the difficult words, but for the 
thought which the words contain. 

Even with very young children it is wise to teach different 
forms of the same word. For instance, on the same day 
you teach the children to write “John’s hands are dirty,” 
teach them that John put some “dirt” into the box; and 
an excellent method of fixing in their minds the various 
places an adjective may be inserted is a drill using the five- 
slate system, placing the same adjective in various columns, 
as—‘Anna tore her new dress; My new book is red,” ete. 

These drills properly come under the head of grammar, 
but the new words which occur in the reading lesson should 
be borne in mind and frequently reviewed during the 
language drills, and thus will become familiar. , 

There have been a number of articles recently in educa- 
tional papers recommending dramatization to fix the story 
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in the child’s mind. And if dramatization is important 
as an aid in teaching hearing children to read, how much 
more important a part it should play in the successful 
teaching of reading to deaf children. I have tried this 
plan almost daily in my schoolroom for two years, and 
there can be no doubt of the children’s understanding of 
the story after they “play” it, nor yet any doubt as to 
whether they enjoy it. * * * 

The time in the schoolroom is too limited to give as 
much time to reading as the child needs. He should, by 
all means, be encouraged to read also outside of school, 
and to patronize the library. A love for books or even 
attractive stories is not a spontaneous growth, but is of 
slow development, especially with deaf children. Our 
institution papers deserve a compliment for the constant 
and concentrated effort they put forth in placing in the 
hands of our children a printed sheet which is full of interest 
to them, and framed in language which they can under- 
stand. 

Children in primary grades are not capable of judging 
of the merits of a book, nor of selecting one suitable in 
language. The se‘ection of books for young children 
should be made by the teacher or librarian. Many pupils 
are indifferent, not realizing the importance of the matter, 
and they should have attractive books placed in their hands. 

When teaching primary pupils, it has been my custom 
to select from the library books which would interest them, 
and to change each pupil’s book every two weeks. When 
through with the book, the child was asked, “ What did 
you read?” and such answers as, “I read about some bees 
and bee-hives;” “I read about Shetland ponies, and they 
come from Scotland,” were considered sufficient. 

As a rule we require too much of deaf children in the 
way of reproduction. The hearing child, under similar 
circumstances, would doubtless answer when questionea 
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about a long story, “Oh, I read about a fairy!” And how 
many of us would enjoy reviewing every book or story 
that we read? 

The main point is to see that the children understand 
and enjoy what they read, and it will stimulate and develop 
their minds on the same princip!e that the bread which 
we eat and forget having eaten goes just as surely to 
nourish our bodies as that which we remember having 
eaten. 

The library should be, if possible, a sunny, attractive 
room, with a well-chosen and simply classified list of books, 
suitable for all grades. 

The Illinois school has taken the lead in specializing 
library work, and has a reading teacher who gives her 
time to that alone. Something of the plan is told in an 
article on “Systemized Reading in the Illinois School” by 
Miss Tanner (Annals, vol. liii, pp. 198-202), and it is to be 
hoped that other schools will follow this plan, and enlarge 
upon it, until reading in our schools occupies the important 
place it deserves, and must have before our pupils can 
acquire a familiar knowledge of the figurative and idiomatic 
words and phrases so prevalent in our language. 


AFTERNOON SESSION.—INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 


The Chairman, Mr. WARREN Rosinson, spoke briefly of 
the importance of industrial training in the education of 
the deaf; of the more extensive use of machinery in teaching 
industries; of the matter of proper compensation for indus- 
trial teachers. He expressed regret at the small number 
of such teachers usually present at meetings of the conven- 
tion, and concluded by speaking of seven ambitions which 
he yet hopes to see realized: 

1. A suitable industrial and agricultural library for both 
teachers and pupils in every school for the deaf. 
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2. The putting into operation by the schools of employ- 
ment bureaus. 

3. The employment of the best trades teachers, possessing 
the ability to communicate freely with their pupils, knowing 
the subject to be taught, and knowing how to teach it. 

4. A more thorough teaching of the nomenclature and 
language of the trades by the trades teachers. 

5. The addition to every school, when possible, of an 
agr department. 

. The holding of an International Exhibit of industrial 
waa at the next meeting of the Convention. 

7. The permanent establishment of a publication power- 
ful and effective in advancing the interests of the industrial 
departments of the schools and of the deaf themselves. 


Superintendent W. K. Arco, of the Colorado School, 
then presented a paper dealing with the proper division of 
the pupil’s time in school, entitled, 


A MATTER OF TIME AND BRAINS 


[In conclusion Mr. Argo said :] 

Any proper division of time would give to the average 
pupil during his school life an opportunity for the broadest 
mental development of which he is capable, equipping him 
with the ability to gather for himself information from all 
sources and power to assimilate and make use of it, with 
habits of industry, accuracy, thoroughness, honesty, and 
truth, and with a trade, if possible, or some means of meeting 
the necessities of life. The broad general education should 
come first because it is the foundation upon which depends 
the strength and usefulness of the superstructure. 

The hearing child, at school in a way every moment of his 
waking life, spends from 224 to 25 hours a week (including 
recesses) in the schoolroom, and cer tainly the deaf child who 
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has so little chance to learn outside the schoolroom, should 
not have less time at the hands of the teacher. This should 
not include the time spent in sloyd, manual training, and 
gymnasium, all of which should be provided for out of the 
time left out of school-hours. The time in shops should be 
determined by the age and advancement of the pupil, but 
in no ease should the total in school and shops amount to 
more than 40 to 42 hours per week. Add to this the regular 
evening study hour of from one to one and a half hours and 
you have about 48 hours, or 8 hours a day, steady work, 
besides the time devoted to chores, which in most schools is 
an item to be considered. There should always be provision 
for at least a straight hour and a half out of doors, giving 
time for a comp!ete game, ball or whatever sport the pupils 
may engage in. Playtime broken into little pieces is, to 
my mind, a little better than no playtime at all. 

Unfortunately, most of our schools for the deaf are so 
hampered in various ways, for want of funds, for want of 
schoolrooms, ete., that we, who have the assigning of hours, 
cannot arrange them as our best judgment dictates. Where 
the school is large, how to utilize the time of the foreman of 
the shops must be considered, and even where the school 
is small, the difficulty of classification complicates the 
situation. 

The only school I know that can make such a division 
of the time as I would like is Mt. Airy, where the pupils 
are divided into three departments entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from each other and as independent as if they were 
separate schools. Here the primary pupils are under 
instruction from 8.15 to 12.30 six days per week and two 
hours on Sunday—a total of 254 hours including recesses. 
The afternoons are spent in play. Not knowing the con- 
(litions, it is out of p!ace to say that a better arrangement 
might be made, but I have always wished I could have my 
daily programme for the little people read like this: Rise 6.30, 
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breakfast 7.00, school 8.30 to 11.45 with recess, dinner 12.00, 
school 1.30 to 3.00, supper 5.30, retire7 to7.30. This would 
give long hoursfor sleep, plenty of opportunity for outdoors, 
and amp!e time for such manual training and industrial 
work as pupils of that age need. 

The Intermediate Department is in school from 10 to 
1 and 2 to 4 five days per week, which, with two hours 
on Sunday and one hour evening study, makes thirty 
hours of literary work. To this add 14 hours of shop work 
for five days per week and you have a total of 374 hours for 
the week’s work. The pupils here are from 9 to 15 years 
of age. To this I would add 3 hours of work on Saturday 
either in the shops or out-of-doors. 

In the Advanced Department the school hours are from 
7.45 to 1 daily except Saturday, with 1} hours for evening 
study, 324 hours of literary work, which, added to 144 
hours of shop work from 2 to 4.30 on school days and 4 
hours on Saturdays, gives a total of 464 hours per week. 
The pupils of this department are more or less mature and 
can stand good, stiff work, but in my opinion schoolhours 
from 7.45 to 12.40, with shop work from 1.30 to 4, would be 
better, all things considered. 


Miss EvizABeTH MAUGHAN, of the Utah School, read a 
paper on 


A DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSE IN SCHOOLS FOR 
THE: DEAF. 


In times past Domestic Science has received compara- 
tively little attention. It is good to note, however, that 
it is steadily coming to the front. We hope that it will, 
in the near future, occupy the place it should in the school 
curriculum, a place abreast with the schoolroom work. 
You will all agree to this, I think, when you consider that 
this is the one manual course open to the girls, whereas 
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the boys have at least five or six from which to select their 
chosen vocation. 

The course should be just as thorough and ought to 
engage Just as competent and conscientious teachers as 
any course in the school. In small schools the work might 
be done satisfactorily by one teacher, but too often she 
is given the responsibility of the entire course, whereas 
to obtain the best results it would be necessary to have 
several. We all know that where more than one class are 
working together, each doing a different grade of work, it is 
impossible for one teacher to give each class the attention 
necessary. Not only this, but every member of every 
class is entitled to a certain amount of individual instruc- 
tion, especially in the sewing department. 

Why should we have a Domestic Science Course in schools 
for the deaf? In the first place it is of inestimable value 
to the girl herself. Almost invariably, housework must 
be done by every girl at some time in her life. If she knows 
how to do it well, her work becomes a pleasure instead of 
the drudgery it is to some people. So in this, as in all other 
work, when we learn to do it well we learn to love it and 
certainly get better results for our efforts. 

I have asked my girls of what use their training here 
is to them. They have said, among other things, that they 
have learned many things of which they had known nothing. 
They have learned to do with pleasure many things which 
to them had been very distasteful. Their vocabulary 
is enlarged, as they get many words which they would 
probably never see or use in their other work. Their 
minds and reasoning faculties are strengthened, not only 
for this work but for all other branches as well. When they 
are given a reason for doing a thing a certain way here or 
adding a certain thing there, they will question in a similar 
way about other work. This, then, is a means of cultivating 
deeper thought along all lines of study. 
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Perhaps one would consider this training of most value 
to the deaf girl as a wage producer. One who is well 
trained in domestic science and art can always demand 
good, wages in a home or dressmaking shop. Several of 
our girls, after having completed this course, have found 
employment in the shops or have made money by taking 
sewing into the home. 

The girl becomes a source of joy and comfort to her 
parents. She shares the responsibility of the home. Her 
mother trusts her with important duties when she sees 
her do the work with intelligence and self-confidence. She 
does her work cheerfully and thus makes the home happier. 
She knows how to economize and save much expense in 
the home. She can suggest suitable furnishings for the 
house, styies in dress, combinations in foods, and in a great 
many other ways be helpful in the home. She knows the 
value of household articles and is, therefore, painstaking 
and careful in her work not to destroy or mar the fur- 
nishings. 

A girl of this sort is the one who is missed at home. 
When the time comes for her to return to school her mother 
is not glad to see her go. Such a girl is a credit to the 
institution she leaves and is of value to the community 
in which she lives. Her influence is felt for good. By her 
example and through her efforts much good is done in the 
world. 

Opinions differ as to the age and grade in which to begin 
this work. The superintendent and teacher must neces- 
sarily use their judgment in the matter, as courses and 
methods differ in different institutions. Then, too, the 
capabilities of the child must be considered and the classi- 
fication of pupils made with care. Some girls might be 
more able to begin the work at ten years than others at 
twenty. 

Sewing is required of all girls in our institution. The 
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beginners, of course, are given only short lessons several 
times a week. They show by their eagerness to come to 
the class that they are interested in their work and where 
there is interest there is benefit. When children have 
returned home after the first year at school their mothers 
have told me how much less care they were, as they had 
something with which to occupy mind and body. All 
this tends to develop the child. 

We have found it practicable to begin some of our fifth- 
grade pupils in cooking. At that time they are supposed 
to help some with the cooking at home. This gives us a 
good reason for starting them in the work at this time. 

What shall we teach in this course and how shall we 
teach it? It is our aim to give the girl enough in this 
course to fit or prepare her for life. By that we mean to 
care for herself and others, to make for herself and others 
a comfortable and happy home, and to provide for herself 
and others if necessary. She should be able to purchase 
wisely, to select suitable materials for clothing, and the 
most nutritive and substantial foods, ete. We aim to give 
it to her in the simplest and most comprehensive way 
possible. The question has been asked, “Should the 
industrial work be taught, as in the schoolroom, by working 
from the simplest to the more difficult, or should the pupil 
be shown how and allowed to do it over and over until 
she learns it?” 

I say most assuredly the first method is the more satis- 
factory. It gives the child more general development. 
Whenever possible, begin with the simplest and give 
reasons for making it more complex. For instance, in the 
teaching of batters, begin with flour and water. Add a 
few other ingredients and we have hot cakes. Add some- 
thing else and we have gems or muffins, and so on, giving 
reasons for changing quantities of materials and adding 
others until we have rich cakes and puddings. Let us 
finish one subject before beginning another. 
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This method is nicely worked out in the sewing depart- 
ment also. I notice, however, that in some schools they 
still cling to that old way of teaching the children by having 
them make a small sample illustrating each stitch. This 
to my mind is very discouraging to the child. It has been 
my experience, after having tried both methods, that it 
is much more interesting and, therefore, instructive to let 
the child make some small article, such as bags, cushions, 
and such things as might suggest themselves to the teacher. 
Thus they learn the stitch, also its use. 

We believe that we have worked out a good course and 
plan of instruction. It is, in brief, as follows: 

In sewing, the first three, four, and in some cases five 
years are devoted to the names of common articles used 
in the sewing-room, names of hems, seams, and hand 
stitches. Also how and where to use the stitches in mend- 
ing and making such things as tea towels and napkins. 
They are taught to thread, oil, and clean the machine 
properly, the use of the machine extras, and to stitch 
straight hems and seams as in institution sewing. 

Following this they make several pieces of p!ain under- 
_wear, half or full sized as desired, then some pieces of 
trimmed underwear. Natura!ly, now follows dressmaking, 
in which they are taught to draft patterns, cut dresses 
economically, and make neatly p!ain and trimmed shirt- 
waists, skirts, and «lresses. A good course in silk em- 
broidery, braid work, lace making, and all kinds of faney 
work, follows dressmaking. 

In cooking, the first few weeks of every year are devoted 
to the canning and preserving of fruits. 

First Year. Canning fresh fruit, studying vegetables, 
their growth, composition, names of different parts of 
plant and fruit, different steps in the preparation for cook- 
ing, and methods of cooking. A few minutes at the 
beginning of every lesson period are taken for a brief 
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review of the previous lesson, explaining the present one, 
and learning the names of the utensils used. 

Second Year. Canning and preserving fruits. Meats, 
the names, distinctions, nutritive value, and how to pre- 
pare and cook the different cuts in the most appetizing 
and digestible way. Also how to make the sauces served 
with the different kinds of meats. In this year is included 
fish, fowl, game, and made dishes. If any time remains 
we study eggs, milk, butter, and cheese. 

Third Year. Preserves, marmalades, and pickles. Bat- 
ters, beginning with flour and water and working up 
through hot cakes, pop-overs, gems, muffins, plain butter 
and sponge cakes, fruit cakes, quick breads, and pastry. 
Here we get lessons in weights and measures, and names 
of more utensils. 

Fourth Year. Jellies, pickles, and sauces. Cooking and 
serving dinners in courses, luncheons, preparing picnics, 
etc. In this year the girl gets practice as cook, waitress, 
and hostess. 

It might be interesting to some to know how we arrange 
our classes to avoid conflicts. The following is our schedule: 


Time | Monday Tuesday |Wednesday| Thursday Friday Saturday 
| A. Dress-| B. Sloyd | Mending A Dress- A. Dress-| A, B, and 
e making A. Dress-| and Iron- making making C. Sewing 
- B. Art making | ing . Art C. Sewing 
to |G. Sewing | C. Sewing C. Sewing | D. Sloyd 
3 
| D. Sloyd E. Fancy- 
work 
{ | A. Art | A. Sloyd | Mending A. A. Sloyd 
to B. Sewing B. Sewing | andIron-| B. Sewing | B. Sewing 
4 F. Sloyd | ing C. Sloyd 
3:30 | 
to |C. Art | | | C. Art 
4:00 | 
4:30 | | | 


| 

to | A. Cooking| B. Cooking, C. Cooking | A. Cooking| B. Cooking 

| 


different classes are doing work at the same time and that 
each class has ample time for recreation. This provides 


From this outline it can be seen that several of our q 
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a frequent change in work often and I think the child 
takes more interest than if the whole afternoon were given 
to one subject. 

Now if this course does for the girl what it ought, she 
who completes it will go out a first class housekeeper, 
better prepared to fight the battle of life. She will be 
better able to mingle in the society of hearing people. It 
aids in the general mental, moral, and physical develop- 
ment of the girl. . 


In concluding the programme of the Industrial Section for 
the afternoon Mr. Rosinson presented the results of an 
inquiry sent out to heads of schools for the deaf to find out 
what is being done in the various parts of the country to 
teach agriculture. 

According to the Census of 1900, 4,760 deaf peop!e in 
this country are engaged in agricultural pursuits, or more 
than the number following the eight other leading kinds 
of employment put together. Feeling the importance of 
training in agriculture he endeavored to find out the present 
and future prospects of this branch of work. He therefore 
addressed the following question to the heads of 34 schools: 
“What has been your experience, if any, in teaching farm- 
ing and kindred occupations at your school?” 

The 19 replies showed that in 9 schools regular work in 
farming or gardening is carried on by the boys, and that 
many other schools would teach it if they had the neces- 
sary land. 


Discussion. 


Superintendent E. W. Waker explained that Mr. 
Robinson had spent some time in actually tabulating the 
number of hours given by different pupils to study, work | 
play, sleep, etc. (these statistics will be gathered and pub- 
lished later), 
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He said he believed in the performance of home duties by 
the boys and girls while at school, as the school is really 
their home. 

Dr. Arco said he felt that in some schools the girls, 
especially, have not enough uninterrupted time for recre- 
ation. 

Superintendent Goopwin spoke of the need of trained 
men in charge of industrial departments. ; 

Superintendent R. O. JOHNSON said that parents do not 
care to have their children taught ploughing, sowing, etc., 
as they get enough of it at home, but that he expects to 
teach something of the selection of seeds, fertilization, 
rotation of crops, grafting, ete. 

He stated that no dishwashing or mopping is done by the 
girls of the Indiana School; the girls make their own beds 
and learn cooking and sewing. The boys and girls have 
ample time for play. 

During the session three resolutions were passe: 

First, that agricultural instruction should be given 
wherever possible. 

Second, that Mr. Robinson should be thanked for car- 
rying on the /ndustrial Journal, and that each school 
should have a paid copy of it; further, the Convention 
should recognize the Journal as the official organ of the 
Industrial Section. 

Third, that schools for the deaf should appropriate funds 
to send to each meeting of the Convention a delegation 
composed of a trustee, the superintendent, and literary 
and industrial instructors. 


BUSINESS SESSION. 


After the reading of the roll of active members by the 
temporary treasurer, Mr. T. V. ARCHER, the following officers 
were elected for the next three years: 


~ 
t 
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President: Dr. E. M. GALLAUDET. 

Vice-President: Dr. J. R. Dosyns. 

Secretary: Professor PercivaAL HALL. 

Treasurer: Mr. J. ScHuYLER Lona. 
_ Directors: Superintendent R. O. JoHNson, Superintendent 
F. M. DriaGs, Superintendent E. McK. Goopwin. 


The following were elected chairmen of the Standing 
Committees: 


Normal Section: Superintendent E. W. WALKER; 
Industrial Section: Mr. WARREN ROBINSON; 

Oral Section: Dr. A. L. E. CrouTer; 

Art Section: Miss Mary UpHam; 

Auricular Section: Dr. F. D. CLARKE; 

Kindergarten Section: Miss NELLIE J. ScHRocK; 
Eastern Local Committee: Superintendent E. A. GRUVER; 
Western Local Committee: Superintendent L. E. MILLIGAN; 
Southern Local Committee: President A. H. WALKER. 


The committee on nominations of chairmen of standing 
committees, Dr. W. K. Arco, chairman, also reported the 
following resolutions, which were adopted: 


1. That the programme for the meetings of the Convention 
shall be prepared a year before the meeting. 

2. That all papers to be read shall be submitted to the 
Executive Committee in duplicate not later than March 1 
before the meeting. 

3. That members shall be assigned to discuss all papers. 

4. That those so assigned shall have copies of the papers 
to be read before the meeting. 

5. That the number of papers and the time occupied by 
each shall be strictly limited. 

6. That the Vice-President shall have general charge of 
the programme, 


Physical Training. 


EVENING SESSION. 


A general session was held at the Weber Stake Academy 
at 8 p.m. 

After vocal selections by members of the Ogden Taber- 
nacle choir, Mrs. BELLE 8. Ross, physical director of the 
Utah School, gave a splendid exhibition of physical culture 
work with about 20 pupils of the school. They varied in 
age from beginners up to some of the pupils of the highest 
class. 

Work was done in marching, dumb-bell drill, fancy steps, 
and general calisthenics. All commands were given orally. 
The work was of such a high order as to give rise to almost 
continuous applause. 

At the close of the exhibition Dr. W. G. ANDERSON, 
Physical Director at Yale University, delivered an interest- 
ing address on 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Dr. Anderson’s paper is too lengthy to be given here. 

He pointed out first the responsibility of the teacher 
for the physical welfare of the children under him. He 
spoke of the connection between the muscles and brain, 
showing that muscle alone has no skill and that training 
the muscles means also training the brain. 

He gave a number of interesting results of work at Yale 
which show that exercising the right hand increases the 
strength of the left hand even more than that of the right; 
that gymnastic movements can be learned with less fatigue 
through the sense of sight than in any other way; that 
proper physical education improves the brain. 

He spoke of the great manual dexterity of certain cele- 
brated painters of the Italian school, such as Giotto, Da 
Vinci, and Michelangelo. 
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He pointed out that the more mobile the extremities 
of an animal are, the higher in the scale of intelligence is 
the animal and the greater the sensitiveness of these ex- 
tremities; that movement and _ intelligence are closely 
related. 

Dr. ANDERSON closed by saying: We can do more for 
the boy or girl by putting that boy or girl on his feet, making 
him healthy, than by pure mental work. If the boy is not 
in good physical condition he cannot get it from drugs. 
And I do not believe that any institution is doing its whole 
duty or the right thing by its pupils, unless it is doing 
everything it can to bring them that efficiency of mind 
and body which it is the ultimate object of education to 
give. 

And regularly conducted classes in physical training, 
on the line that Miss Babcock, Mrs. Ross, and Mr. Driggs 
and these people here are providing, will bring us nearer 
that condition than any form of mental activity alone. I 


hope you will fight it out on the line you are now pursuing, 
and Godspeed to you in your work. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8. 


The whole day was taken up with an excursion to Salt 
Lake City and to Salt Air. 


THuRsDAY, JULY 9.—MORNING SESSION. 


A letter from Dr. J. N.. Tate was read suggesting the 
appointment of a committee of three to co-operate with 
a similar committee of the Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, to request those charged 
with the Carnegie Foundation Fund to include all teachers 
and officers of schools for the deaf as beneficiaries. Dr. 
Tate’s suggestion was acted on, and the chairman later 
appointed Superintendent R. O. JoHNson, Superintendent 
J. W. Jones, and Dr. W. N. Burt to act on this committee. 
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Vice-President Goodwin introduced Hon. A. C. NELSON, 
State Superintendent of Publie Instruction of Utah, who 
delivered a highly interesting address. At its close a 
hearty rising vote of thanks was given. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION, 


The first paper of the section was read by Superintendent 
J. R. Dopyns, of Mississippi, and was entitled, 


DAIRYING AT THE MISSISSIPPI INSTITUTION 
FOR THE DEAF. 


The Mississippi Legislature of 1906 appropriated $2,500 
for a dairy-barn for the Mississippi Institution for the 
Deaf. In June, 1907, the Superintendent was authorized 
to appoint a skilled dairyman as foreman. I began corre- 
spondence to locate this skilled man. I first started out to 
find him in the Agricultural and Mechanical College of that 
State or to find one who had graduated at that College. 
Being unable to find such skilled man among the students 
or the graduates of that College who was available, I ex- 
tended this correspondence to dairy schools in other States. 
I finally located Mr. Duncan A. Cameron, a deaf graduate 
of the Wisconsin Institution and of Gallaudet College and 
a student of a dairy school in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Cameron entered upon his duties as foreman of the 
dairy of this Institution October 1, 1907. In the mean- 
time I had been corresponding with different dairymen 
and with the Dairy Department of the United States 
Government with reference to the best plans for the inside 
construction of the barn and other important matters in 
connection with up-to-date dairying. This correspondence 
resulted in the interior of the dairy-barn being finished with 
concrete floors and stalls made of inch and a ha!f wrought 
iron pipe with chain stanchions and troughs made of 
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concrete. The concrete floor is properly drained and 
everything is constructed with a view to the best sanitation. 

In order to keep good and accurate accounts of the 
products of the dairy, scales recommended by the Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington, D. C., were purchased. 
Other necessary things were provided for the dairy and on 
the 23d of October, 1907, the dairyman began to weigh and 
measure the milk. He also began to keep an accurate 
account of all expenditures so that the management might 
know the exact value of the dairy to the Institution. The 
foreman’s salary was $40 per month with board. Counting 
this salary and every other item of expense from October 
23, 1907, to June 15, 1908, when the foreman retired, the 
record shows the following statistics, namely: 

Milk, 4,037 gallons; Butter, 423 pounds; Value, $1,338. 
Cost, $484.97. Profit, $853.03. 

The dairyman took hold of this dairy when the herd of 
cattle was not in good shape, and the cows that have been 
milked were not thoroughbred but part Jersey, and are not 
three and four gallon cows. It is well to state right at this 
point that the dairy-barn for which appropriation was 
made in 1906 was just completed and ready for use June 
15, 1908, when the expert dairyman retired; he has, there- 
fore, labored under the inconvenience of inadequate, uncom- 
fortable, and undesirable sheds for, protecting and caring 
for the cows and for milking. 

This dairyman had gotten the dairy thoroughly organized 
and in good running order. Every cow was named and the 
milk from each cow was carefully weighed daily and a 
tabulated record has been kept as follows: 

Year, month, day; pounds of milk, gallons of milk, value, 
cost, profit, loss; pounds of butter; herd number: sire, 
cows, heifers, male calves, female calves; additions to the 
herd: male caves, female calves, calves purchased, total; 
sold: sire, cows, heifers, male calves, female calves; died: 
sire, heifers, male calves, female calves; grand total. 
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This expert dairyman, by his constant care of the stock, 
hasimproved the herd and increased the production of milk 
to an exceedingly satisfactory point. It is very much to 
be regretted that just at this juncture the management 
of the Institution finds it impossible to continue his ser- 
vices for want of available funds. 

Further plans had been matured and recommended for 
the erection in the basement of the main building, imme- 
diately under the dining-room, of a complete and up-to-date 
creamery with all necessary machinery, cold-storage, ete. 
With the dairy as it is now provided, with the cows and 
barn and pasture, ete., had the appropriation been made 
for the creamery and the money been available to continue 
the services of the expert dairyman, there is no doubt 
whatever in the minds of the Board of Trustees and the 
Superintendent of the Mississippi Institution but that it 
would have been not only a success but an exceedingly 
great comfort to the Institution. 


The expert sent to the Institution from the Agricultural 
Department at Washington, D. C., stated that when the 
dairy and creamery were completed according to the plans 
and specifications which had been adopted, the dairy 
would be the most complete within his knowledge of any 


in the south. 

The plans of the management include the instruction of 
boys in the dairy. This kind of business is growing every- 
where and these experts are being called for from all quar- 
ters. While I have been disappointed in this matter, still 
my experience of twenty-seven years as Superintendent 
of an Institution encourages me to hope and believe that 
this plan is too perfect and the benefits too perceptible 
for the scheme to fail. | 

I see no reason why, with such an equipment and the 
constant improving of the herd, any institution should not 
be able to furnish all the milk and make all the butter 

_it consumes. 
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With this short experience I would unhesitatingly recom- 
mend to any and every institution the wisdom and the 
economy of establishing and maintaining a dairy depart- 
ment. 

Expressing the hope that I may be able at a later date 
to give you an accountof a complete, up-to-date, successful, 
and profitable dairy and creamery at the Mississippi Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, this paper is respectfully 
submitted. 


Discussion. 


A rather lengthy discussion of Dr. Dobyns’s paper by Dr. 
Arao, Superintendent Goopwin, Dr. Burt, and the author, 
brought out the fact that in some schools the main idea of 
the dairy is to produce good milk at a low cost, as at the 
Colorado School, while in the Mississippi Institution the 
principal aim is to teach dairying properly. 


Mr. W. F. Scuneiper, of the Washington State School, 
presented a paper on 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES 
IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


This subject, being new to some of us, may probably seem 
far-fetched. But I will try to elucidate it so that: you may 
get the idea and the inspiration. 

Industrial training in our schools is constantly gaining in 
scope and magnitude, for it is conceded that the majority 
of the deaf upon leaving our schools will go to work in the 
shops, on the farm, or at unskilled labor. 

For this reason everything that will tend to a better 
understanding of the various callings should be grasped. 
I am advised that trades schoo's for the hearing have 
industrial and agricultural libraries, which are, no doubt, 
a great help. As an aid in furthering the effectiveness of 
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our industrial departments I wish to argue in favor of such 
libraries in our schools. The printed matter accumulated 
would be valuable for reference as well as interesting reading. 
The library, if well situated, well arranged, and in the care 
of one who is alive to this subject of industrial training, 
would be, no doubt, of great help to pupil and teacher alike. 
The ambitious pupil could read up on his particular trade 
without going to unnecessary trouble in finding a certain 
volume or publication in a general library. The teacher, 
too, in guiding his pupil in the right paths of reading, would 
appreciate the time and effort spared in getting the desired 
publication. It is important that we acquire all informa- 
tion concerning the conditions surrounding a calling. Time 
saved encourages research. 

I am not well prepared to tell just how such a library 
should be arranged and what should go into it, but I can 
make suggestions. If the library is to be located in one 
place, it would be a good idea to have the works grouped 
under appropriate headings—such as Printing, Domestic 
Science, Agriculture, ete. But in some cases it may be 
found convenient to have the library scattered among the 
various shops. While we do not pretend to have much of 
a library at the Washington School, yet books, catalogues, 
and sundry publications treating of the particular trade 
are kept in our various shops. Here let me mention the. 
value of catalogues. As they are profusely illustrated, it 
is comparatively easy for pupils as well as educators to 
learn the exact names and probable prices of tools and 
materials. Our books, we find, are well thumbed and 
soiled, indicating the use to which they have been put. The 
agricultural library at the Louisiana School, as outlined in 
the Annals of last May is an excellent model. 

Nowtocome tothe publications; only those of a permanent 
character by standard authorities should be selected. If 
others are desired great care must be taken as to their 
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reliability, for we cannot afford to have our children pick 
up questionable or mistaken ideas of any chosen occu- 
pation. Besides, misleading and unreliable information 
will lower the standard of any reference library if. not 
eventually bring it to a state of ‘‘innocuous desuetude.”’ 
This brings to mind the harm done to natural history 
libraries by the “nature fake” books. 

There are magazines and magazines. Many of these 
are for particular crafts. Some are good and some are 
not. Among the good, we might instance the /nland 
Printer and the American Industrial Journal. Those 
magazines that are carefully selected should form a well- 
valanced current literature to keep the trade teachers 
informed of the progress in the industrial world. These 
magazines, or some of them, could later be bound if they 
added to the permanent value of the library. 

Then there are pamphlets, documents, and addresses 
treating of our line of work, either wholly or in part, which 
would form another excellent addition to the library. 

Current literature occasionally has short articles or pieces 
that are interesting and valuab'e. These might be clipped 
and preserved in scrap-books. 

But whatever goes into the library and however it is 
arranged, its efficiency largely hinges on the individuality 
of the librarian. If he is wide awake, thoroughly imbued 
with a desire to enhance the effectiveness of industrial 
and agricultural education in our schools, he will not fail 
to augment its influence at every opportunity. With 
such a mass of material and data on hand, the trades 
teacher will be well equipped to guide the young folks in 
the selection and learning of a trade, for it is noted that 
in the beginning a pupil often chooses unwisely. Neither 
his tastes nor inclinations fit him for his choice of a trade. 
With a few possible exceptions, our pupils are never too 
old to start out anew, and advanced age does not hinder 
the acquisition of the rudiments of a trade. 
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I wish to state in passing that a closer connection 
between the industrial and literary departments, with 
language lessons bearing on the industries, would stimulate 
a perusal of the books in the libraries. Spelled or written 
conversations between teacher and pupil, involving the 
use of such names and trade terms as will be absolutely 
necessary when our graduates work with hearing people, 
will further tend to bring the library into use. The trades 
teacher thus becomes in a way a teacher of language— 
trade language—and, after the manner of Squeers, asso- 
ciates mental work directly with the manual. 

Finally, an ideal library involves the expenditure of 
some good hard cash and a great deal of some one’s time. 
When either is lacking, we must do the best we can. 


Discussion. 


Superintendent Tituincuast. I think that the prin- 


cipal idea brought out in Mr. Schneider’s paper is excellent. 
I had occasion last winter to buy about four hundred 
volumes for our school library, and I made it a point to 
get most of the books for the primary department and the 
greater part of the remainder were books dealing with 
industrial training. 

Superintendent CLarKrE. I would like to state what 
. this library for the industrial department is, as we under- 
stand it and are trying to use it in Washington. 

Our idea is to have that library in the shop. My idea 
is to have a teacher in each trade school. I want a real 
teacher in each school, and I want his text-books right 
at his hands where he and the pupils can make use of them. 
I have got far enough along with this idea of an industrial 
library to have the bookcases. And there are some books 
in each of the cases. 

Superintendent Connor. We have the nucleus of an 
industrial library in our school. We have placed the books 
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pertaining to each industry in the room devoted to that 
branch. The books dealing with carpentry and cabinet- 
making are in the carpentry shop. The domestic science 
books are in that department. The books dealing with 
agriculture are placed where they are accessib'e to the 
pupils working along those lines. 

Superintendent E. W. Waker, of Wisconsin, read a 
paper entitled, 


A QUESTION OF COMPENSATION. 


In discussing the question of compensation to be paid to 
instructors in the industrial departments of schools for the 
deaf, I desire to include what I have to say under three 
distinct propositions. 

First, What should determine the compensation to be 
paid for any labor service in the industrial, commercial, or 


professional world? 

Second, What should determine the compensation to be 
paid any teacher in schools for the deaf? 

Third, and the one pertinent to this discussion, What 
should determine the compensation to be paid to teachers 
in the industrial departments in schools for the deaf? 

I desire to discuss these questions not from the stand- 
point of an agitator who believes that all labor should be 
better paid, nor from the standpoint of the ultra-conserva- 
tive employer who believes it to be his duty to secure all 
labor as cheaply as possible; but from the standpoint of 
the superintendent whose one motive is to adopt a policy 
which in the Jong run means increased efficiency in the 
school under his charge. Such a superintendent rejects, on 
the one hand, appeals from his appointee for an increased 
salary on the plea that he needs more money in order to live 
as he should; and, on the other, ignores as tactfully as he 
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can, but still ignores, reminders from his superior board 
that the school should be run as economically as possible. 
Both of these pressures come to every superintendent. 
Both have their origin in sentiment rather than judgment, 
and in the conduct of any great enterprise judgment rather 
than sentiment must guide. Sentiment is ever a great 
propelling force, but the direction of that force must be 
established by judgment. Therefore, with no considera- 
tion for the needs of any individual; with no consideration 
for personal or political friends; with no consideration for 
the suggestions of our superiors; but having in mind the 
one consideration of injecting into the situation that which 
will result in increased power and efficiency in our indus- 
trial departments, what should be the compensation paid 
to instructors of industrial departments in schools for the 
deaf? 

Shorn of sentiment, the first of the above questions can be 
answered briefly by quoting the great economic law which 
determines the value of every kind of labor and of every 
commodity, namely, the law of supply and demand. I 
need not elaborate upon this law here. I wish only to say 
that it is difficult for some people to realize the force of this 
law as applied to themselves. Why it should be so I do not 
know, but it is so, that it personally affronts many people 
to have their labor spoken of as a commodity to be bought 
and sold. Nevertheless, I wish to predicate all that follows 
in this paper on the proposition that human labor of every 
kind is bought and sold in the market as a commodity, that 
the compensation for this labor is based on the economic 
law of supply and demand, and that, in this purchase and 
sale, labor should receive its compensation in just propor- 
tion to the service rendered. 

The farmer who pays his hired man an extra five dollars 
this month because of sickness in the man’s family pays it 
not as a business proposition but as a matter of charity. 
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The school board that pays resident teachers less than non- 
residents for the same service, merely because it assumes 
that it can get them at a smaller salary, violates the law of 
business prudence in the other direction. Whatever is 
done anywhere modifying the adjustment of salaries be- 
cause of conditions like the above is done not in obedience 
to any economic principle. Each may be defended, one on 
the basis of the noble virtue of charity, the other on the 
basis of necessity. Each is indefensible as a business 
proposition. Now, however, if the farmer by following 
this policy can secure more constant or more efficient 
service from his man by his act, or if by following this 
policy he builds up for himself such a reputation among 
working men that worthy laborers desire to enter his em- 
ploy, then his act which appeared simply charitable becomes 
an act of sound economic business. So the school board 
acts with economic wisdom in following the above-men- 
tioned policy if thereby it attracts to its system the strongest 
workers. Otherwise it is unbusinesslike even though it 
may save a few dollars to the community. 

In concluding my first proposition let me say that— 

The salary and wage-earner then sells his time and his 
service. 

The selling price for this time and service is based upon 
supply and demand. 

The exercise of this demand should be far-sighted enough 
to pay such wage or salary as will give to any assumed 
group of workers its highest efficiency. 

These are fundamental conclusions which apply to all 
labor that is bought and sold and which inhere in this 
discussion only to the extent that they are universal in 
their application. 

Secondly, What should determine the compensation 
to be paid any teacher in any school for the deaf? This 
question must be answered by the application of the pre- 
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ceding conclusions. A young person fresh from college 
desires, of course, as high a salary as he can secure. A 
superintendent is justified in paying him only so much as 
he must pay some one else for doing the same service. Of 
all the candidates from which he is to select, many are prac- 
tically of equal merit. What he must pay to them will 
determine what he is justified in offering to the particular 
candidate he desires to elect. I do not mean by this that 
the superintendent should pay only sufficient to secure 
the cheapest candidate, because if he is far-sighted in his 
policy he will not be aiming to secure cheap candidates, 
but efficient ones. This means that he must put his initial 
salary for new teachers at a standard that will attract the 
strongest inexperienced candidates. By following this 
policy he would pay as a minimum salary for beginners a 
little more than is absolutely necessary, but he will thereby 
commit himself to a policy which in the long run attracts 
to his school the strong rather than the weak candidates. 
This means increasing the efficiency of his working force. 

Relative to the increase to be made in the salaries of 
teachers the same rule should apply, namely, to recognize 
merit by such increases as will keep in the force its strongest 
workers and advertise to the teaching body throughout 
the country that his school does make such recognition 
of real worth. In this way his school will secure and will 
retain the strongest workers. 

Thirdly, in light of these conclusions, what should deter- 
mine the compensation to be paid the teachers in the 
industrial departments in schools for the deaf? In the first 
place, I believe that we should recognize heads of indus- 
trial departments as teachers. There is a tendency in 
some quarters to look upon the institution carpenter merely 
as the man who makes repairs about the institution; or the 
head of the printing department as the man who prints 
the institution paper; or the head of the shoe-shop as the 
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man who makes and repairs shoes. All of these, it is true, 
may be helped by the boys in doing the work, but the 
fact that these men hold their position in order to do this 
work seems to be uppermost in mind. 

I cannot acquiesce in this opinion. The industrial 
departments do not exist for the sake of doing institution 
work. In the shoe-shop we make shoemakers, not shoes. 
The printing department of our institutions is maintained 
to make printers, not to print papers, and the cabinet 
shop to make cabinet-makers, not cabinets. This being 
the case the head of each department becomes not simply 
a worker at his trade, though he must be that, but he 
becomes an instructor and inspirer of workers. In short 
he is a teacher in the full sense of the word, and in these 
days, when industrial training is receiving so much atten- 
tion in educational conventions and in actual practice in 
our public schools, the industrial teacher is hoisted into 
such prominence that I can see no reason why he should not 
be paid a salary equal to that of the teacher in the academic 
department. 

On the other hand, as a superintendent I have no busi- 
ness to offer to a new candidate for one of these positions 
what I must necessarily pay to academic teachers. Let 
me illustrate. In my own community I can secure for 
sixty dollars a month one of the best carpenters to head 
my carpenter department. To secure a man in the aca- 
demic department of equal experience might cost ninety 
dollars a month. Shall I now pay the ninety dollars to 
the man who is willing to work for sixty dollars? Mani- 
festly not. Such an act would certainly be foolish and 
perhaps dishonest. Theoretica!ly I believe the industrial 
teacher should be paid as much as his academic associate. 
In practice his salary must be determined, not theoreti- 
cally, but economically, that is, in obedience to the law of 
supply and demand. I will, therefore, pay him the econ- 
omic salary of sixty dollars, not the theoretic one of ninety. 
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My conclusion clearly is that the initial compensation 
of the industrial teacher is to be determined by the law 
of supply and demand in his particular community, but— 
and here I come to the only thing I wish to urge in connec- 
tion with the subject—when a man in the industrial 
department develops unusual strength as a worker, an 
instructor, and an inspirer of workers, then there should 
be no limit setupon his compensation short of that received 
by academic teachers in the same school. Every young 
carpenter with energy, initiative, ambition, and intelligence 
hopes to become a contractor, in which capacity he will 
earn more than his regular wage as carpenter. If a school 
secures the services of a man with such energy, initiative, 
ambition, and intelligence, it should hold out to him a 
possibility of such an increase in compensation as_ will 
be fairly commensurate with the chance of promotion 
which he gives up in abandoning the regular work of his 
trade. In this way only can we attract to and hold in our 
industrial departments the men possessing these qualities, 
and it is such men that we desire. 

I know that it will be urged in objection to this that the 
industrial instructor is not usuaily so well educated as the 
academic instructor. This is true in a sense and I would 
not urge the application of this principle except to those 
men whose education is sufficient for the needs of their 
particular work. An instructor in any department should 
be able to use good English, write a correct letter, and be 
reasonably well informed on topics of common information. 
If now he supplements this much of an education with 
the technical knowledge and high skill that belongs to his 
particular trade, then I argue that his education is com- 
mensurate with that of the academic teacher and his com- 
pensation should be likewise commensurate. 

I need not here discuss a larger educational question, 
but I call your attention to the fact that it is the industrial 
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phase of education that is to-day occupying public thought. 
In the winter of 1896 I first attended the meeting of the 
Association of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association and I have attended 
most of the meetings since that date. In that year every 
paper presented discussed the psychological value of dif- 
ferent academic subjects taught in our schools. Not a 
hint anywhere that industrial training was a necessary 
factor in securing the culture that comes from schools. 
That was only twelve years ago. A change in ideals has 
gradually been effected until, at the meeting of the same 
Association which convened in Washington last February, 
every paper presented was upon some form of industrial 
education. 

The educational world is Just learning this great fact, 
that the highest and truest culture which schools can give 
comes from the opportunity of being of service to others. 
Psychologically we are learning the other fact, that in 
the training of the hand we train the mind, and that some- 
how he who works with his hand as weil as his brain de- 
velops a truer and sturdier mental type than does he who 
works simply with his brain. The so-called “humanities” 
that were taught in the academies and colleges of the last 
generation give way to the “utilities” 
developed in the modern school. 


as they are being 


This does not mean a deterioration nor a lowering of 
ideals. Rather the reverse. It springs from the ide: 
that education is now universal and that the educated man 
of the future, besides having his brain trained for mental 
service, must. have his hand skilled in manual service. 
What magnificent types of manhood and womanhood we 
shall then deve'op! This new ideal in education will 
solve many of the vexing prob!emsof to-day. I cannot here 
elaborate upon these points, but I state, and I am ready 
to defend the statement in each case, that the so-called 
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servant-girl problem, the labor problem, and the social 
problem, in so far as society is now divided into classes 
of social distinction based on income and occupation, will 
all be solved by the natural influence that will flow from 
this new ideal in edueation. 

The industrial department then takes its rank by the 
side of the academic department in contributing to the 
culture derived from schools. In conelusion I, therefore, 


urge that the maximum salary for industrial instructors 
should be the same as the maximum salary for the academic 
instructors, but that because of present conditions the 
initial salary for the industrial instructors must be deter- 
mined by the wage paid to the trade workers in his com- 


munity. 


The Convention next allowed the reading of a short 
paper on 


OPERATING THE LINOTYPE, 


although its author, Mr. Lirrteron A. Lona, of North 
Dakota, was not present. In his paper Mr. Long comes 
to the conclusion, from personal experience, that a deaf 
printer with a good knowledge of grammar, generally well 
educated and able to set 3,200 ems per hour, may usually 
get a trial as operator of a linotype; and such a man can 
often do as good work as the best hearing men. 

Superintendent Dosyns called attention to Mr. D. M. 
Bradham, a deaf linotype operator, who is earning $27.50 
per week. 

Superintendent J. H. WiLLiAMs mentioned Mr. Hodges, 
another deaf operator, who is earning five collars a day. 

Superintendent T. P. CLARKE spoke in favor of the use 
of the Simp‘ex typesetting machine in schools for the deaf. 
This machine, rebuilt and guaranteed by the American 
Type Foundry Company, with 500 pounds of type, costs 
about $1,000, or one third the price of a rebuilt linotype. 
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It sets type but does not cast it. It is used in nearly all 
small newspaper offices. Mr. Clarke said that he had 
received in the past eight weeks eleven applications for 
Simplex operators. 

Mr. Boorn. I would like to say that I know the Sim- 
plex is coming largely into use in the country offices. They 
have not work enough in the average country office to keep 
a Mergenthaler machine busy in the first place. The 
Simplex is not so complete and practical a machine, but 
it about fits into the need of the average country printing 
office. I happen to know something about it because my 
own brother publishes a country newspaper. The work 
of the office which formerly took four or five men is now 
‘arried on by just one competent man and one very good 
boy to help run it. There is large economy in it. The 
Simplex machines are becoming very much used and if 
you will train your boys to become Simplex operators they 
will have no difficulty in getting employment. 

At the close of the session of the Industrial Section Mr. 
ROBINSON expressed his thanks for the support received 
by the /ndustrial Journal. He gave its subscription list 
as 430, but said he hoped it would be 1,000 in the course 
of a short time. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Vice-President Goodwin announced the following com- 
mittee on Necrology: Mr.-J. 8. Lone, Chairman; Mr. 
W. L. Waker; Mr. T. C. Forrester. 


KINDERGARTEN SECTION. 


The Chairman, Superintendent JoHNsOoN, spoke first of 
the work he had begun in May by sending out inquiries 
in regard to kindergarten work to the various schools for 
the deaf. These inquiries were: 


| 
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1. Have you a separate kindergarten department? 

2. If so, how many pupils therein? and number of 
classes? and number of teachers? 

3. Do you make use of kindergarten methods in primary 
grades? 

4. In what grades? 

5. As kindergarten work? or as “busy work?” 

3. Do you favor kindergarten work? as a separate 
department? or in primary grades? or in both? or not 
at all? 

In answer to these questions he received 61 replies, 
showing that 13 schoo!s have separate kindergarten depart- 
ments with a total of 351 pupils, 36 classes, and 29 teachers. 
Of the 48 schools not having such departments 34 reported 
the use of kindergarten methods in one or all of the first, 
second, and third primary grades, in nearly all cases as 
“busy work” only. 

Superintendent JOHNSON said further: 

Some favor separate departments exclusively—others 
in combination with primary grades. The great majority 
seem to be opposed to kindergarten work anywhere except 
as “busy work” in primary grades. This is not kinder- 
garten work and criticism based upon it is not reliab!e— 
on the contrary, is full of error. There can be no question 
that kindergarten work in separate department, or in 
first primary, used as kindergarten pure and simple, exerts 
a wonderful influence for good throughout the whole of 
the child’s school course. A half-hearted effort at it with 
an unskilled teacher, one without special training for the 
work, trying to apply kindergarten methods and materials 
as “‘busy work” (and this is all she can do) must neces- 
sarily result in more or less failure; and criticism of kinder- 
garten work is usually based upon such efforts and there- 
fore not of much weight. My advice would be, “Do it 
right and do it right now—or don’t do it at all.”’ 
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We must not forget that when our boys and girls come 
to us at seven, eight, or nine years of age they are no more 
advanced than hearing children are at three years of age. 
As a matter of fact the baby in arms only a few weeks or 
months old understands language better than does the 
congenitally deaf child at the time he enters school at six, 
seven, or eight. It is practically impossible for the average 
deaf child, for he grows up a perfect stranger to everything 
in the way of language that is easy and natural to the 
hearing and speaking child, and in that condition he comes 
to us. I hardly consider that any congenitally deaf child, 
seven, eight, or even ten years of age, is fit to go on with 
regular primary work. We may eall it primary work, 
and introduce kindergarten materials and methods, but 
the very fact that we do introduce them is evidence that 
we need a period of pure kindergarten work. 

After my experience with this department, which has 
now extended over twelve years, I am thoroughly convinced 
that every deaf child if permitted to enter the kinder- 
garten class will make much better progress in his primary 
grades than if he does not have the advantages to be de- 
rived from kindergarten training. 

We started with a one-year course; now we have two 
years in our kindergarten course. 

We are beginning to introduce primary work on the very 
first day but the primary work is incidental to the kinder- 
garten work, and not vice versa. The kindergarten is not 
“busy work” with us. We feel that, while the child re- 
mains, the main ovject in the kindergarten course is the 
kindergarten work. 


Miss CorNELIA D. BincHam then spoke on 


FLAWS IN KINDERGARTEN WORK. 


Miss Bingham maintained that we cannot have proper 
education without kindergarten training; and that we 
are beginning to learn that we ought to give the deaf child 
the opportunity for growth through association and en- 
vironment which the hearing child has. She said in 
conclusion: 

I know that facilities are inadequate. To do the work 
requires skilful teachers. There are many obstacles to be en- 
countered, many disadvantages; and yet if we really wanted 
to do it and thoroughly believed in it, if we thought the 
child was losing a most important element in his training 
and development by his failure to receive this kinder- 
garten instruction during the first few years of his school 
life, we would find the way to provide for him. 

However, although one of the fundamental principles of 
the kindergarten is education through play, the child gets 
beyond that stage and that is the place where we may be 
at fault. The little child should be educated through play, 
but the older child should be educated through thought. 

We should take account of the child’s natural aptitude 
and attitude in our work with him. The work given 
before and after this stage is reached should be entirely 
different because his attitude towards things is very dif- 
ferent. To introduce a little hand training and a few 
games into primary work is not doing kindergarten work. 
But if we embody the principles of kindergarten work into 
our educational methods we are really doing kindergarten 
work. 

If we can really embody that principle in our work we 
shall have the basis for the individual development of the 
children in the group. Without it we simply have the 
old method of pouring in—we do not get the real develop- 
ment of the child, of his soul. 

381 
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I was very much interested in the remark of a gentleman 
at the meeting of the National Educational Association, 
that some people thought if you could not lift a child from 
way down in the intellectual plane to a normal height it 
was not worth while, but that he felt it was worth while 
to take a child from way down and lift him a little. 

Mr. Forrester gave us the other day a very excellent 
suggestion which might run down into the kindergarten: 
that language should be gotten through use, through 
activities. 

We hear a good deal about these principles being em- 
bodied in painting, modeling, manual training, and things 
of that sort. I think such exhibits as we have seen here 
show how great a place that part of the education of the 
child is taking in the curriculum. 

We, however, in the kindergarten must take the thing 
from the expression standpoint. We have an entirely 
different attitude from the one we give in manual training, 
which deals with the older child. We do not want to 
think of his work as a perfected thing—something you 
want to show. 

I think it is one of the most difficult things in the world 
for the teacher to allow the thing that the child has evolved 
to stand, because it is such a crude way of giving expres- 
sion to his thought. But we as_ kindergartners must 
realize that it is through encouraging self-expression that 
the child’s own imagination is cultivated. The exhibit 
that many of us saw at the University yesterday with 
Professor Stewart was one of the most ideal for the kinder- 
garten. It showed that the children had in imagination 
lived through the things depicted by their work, and from 
it they had derived the development which comes through 
such association. 

In conclusion I will say that I have thought that we 
could derive much good by affiliating in some way with 
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the National organization of kindergarten teachers. It 
seems to me it would prevent us from making some of the 
mistakes which the kindergarten teachers of hearing children 
have made. 

I fear we are going through a stage of kindergarten 
mistakes. We make them because we have perforating, 
sewing, and weaving, which kindergartens of hearing children 
have excluded from their schools, and we should not make 
these mistakes if we were affiliated with the National 
organization. They would learn from us and we should 
learn from them and I think such gffiliation would be of 
mutual benefit. I think it would be wise for us to con- 
sider this and by sending delegates to the congresses 
perhaps raise their standard and ours by intercourse and 
interchange of ideas. 

Miss BincHam presented the following resolution, which 
was adopted: 


Whereas: It is thought that mutual benefit is gained 
through professional intercourse; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Chairman of the Kindergarten Section 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf be 
authorized to appoint some member of this Section to render 
a report, without expense, to the Convention, at such time 
as may seem advisable, of the proceedings of the Kinder- 
garten Section of the National Educational Association 
and the International Kindergarten Union. 


Superintendent Goopwin and others, in discussing the 
general question of kindergarten work, asked for the testi- 
mony of superintendents with experience as to the later 
progress of pupils who first went through the kindergarten 
department. | 

Superintendent R. O. JoHNson and Miss BINGHAM were 
most strongly of the opinion that such pupils make a better 
record in after-school life than those who enter school later 
and have no such training. 
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Mr. W. L. Waker. Is this your point, Mr. Goodwin, that 
if you are going to give a child ten years, you had better 
give him his education between eight and eighteen, rather 
than between six and sixteen or four and fourteen? I have 
heard Mr. Tate express his opinion on this point many times. 
He says: give him his school training between eight and 
eighteen, not between four and fourteen, if you want the 
best results. 

Superintendent Goopwin. In our State the law says 
pupils may be admitted between the ages of eight and 
eighteen. It is true that I may be responsible for that 
statute being eight instead of something else, but it is hard 
for us to keep them ten years. 

Superintendent JOHNSON. So it is in speaking schools. 
Our boys stay in school better than boys do in speaking 
and hearing schools. 

Superintendent Goopwin. We have admitted two or 
three children at the age of six when it was thought best 
to do so for some particular reason—undesirable home 
environment, for instance. 

We put these young children into the class with those 
eight, nine, and ten years old, and they have really done 
fairly good work, but it has not been entirely satisfactory 
to us. This is not speaking against the kindergarten, 
because I have no experience in that line. But when I 
have only eight or ten years, is it not better to take them 
at eight or nine and keep them ten years than to receive 
them earlier and keep them only the same length of time? 

Superintendent JoHNson: I am not in favor of taking 
children at too young an age, but I am heartily in favor 
of giving the kindergarten training as a foundation for 
their education. 


Miss IRENE SuHort of the Utah School gave a demonstra- 
tion of number work and color work with a class of primary 
pupils. 
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Each of six pupils was given a crown of a different color, 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet being used. 
While another pupil shut her eyes the teacher changed the 
order of the crowns and then required the waiting pupil to 
put them in the correct order. 

The number work was given by bouncing or tossing a 
rubber ball and requiring the children to count mentally 
and imitate the teacher. 


Fripay, JuLty 10.—MorRNING SESSION. 


The Executive Committee presented its report through 
Secretary Dopyns, stating that nothing of importance had 
come up since the meeting at Morganton except the chang- 
ing of the date of the Ogden meeting from 1907 to 1908, 
so as not to conflict with the meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf. The report of Acting Treasurer 
Archer was presented after having been audited ‘and 
approved by the Auditing Committee. 

Secretary Dopyns also read a brief report of the work 
of the Bureau of Information, showing that it had an- 
swered 102 letters of inquiry as to positions in schools. 

All these reports were accepted and approved. 


ORAL SECTION. 


The Chairman, Superintendent C. If. The com- 
mittee in charge of the programme had hoped to be able to 
secure a person whose knowledge of this topic was suffi- 
ciently broad to discuss it intelligently and_ profitably 
before the Convention. Not being able to secure any one 
willing to undertake it, we have decided to turn this into an 
experience meeting and have the topic discussed by various 
representatives of the State schools. 

The topic is: ‘The Status of Oral Work in our Middle- 
West Combined-System Schools and What Can be Done to 
Stimulate Greater Interest in It.” 
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Figures in the Annals and the Association Review may 
indicate that oral teaching is receiving its due share of 
attention in the Middle West. I fear that results in these 
schools are not what they might be. We must accept con- 
ditions as we find them. I believe that oralism is an impos- 
sibility in these large combined-system schools, but I be- 
lieve so strongly in lip-reading and the psychological effect 
of speech training that I am anxious to see our teachers 
aroused to a stronger and more persistent effort to make 
the oral work as practical and effective as possible. 

In the Nebraska School our so-called oral classes are re- 
quired to doso much written work in following out the course 
of study that they have, that our teachers complain there 
is practically no time left for purely oral work. 

The oral work that has been done in the intermediate 
and advanced classes has been outside of the regular school 
hours. A number of our well-trained oral teachers have 
been giving private lessons which have been paid for by the 
parents. It has seemed to me that work all ought to be 
done in the schoolroom, and we have decided this fall to 
adopt the course of study recommended by your committee 
appointed by resolution of the Morganton Convention, and 
I hope our so-called oral classes henceforth may be such in 
fact as well as in name. 

The first paper was by Miss CLara Louise FINuAy, of the 
Iowa School [given here in abridged form]. 


ORAL WORK IN ADVANCED GRADES. 


The problem common to all teachers of the deaf, no matter 
what methods they may follow, is that of teaching language. 

Subordinate to this is the teaching of speech and speech- 
reading as the method of giving this language. The method 
best adapted to orderly thinking,‘and giving such expression 
to thought that the child will learn to think orally, is the 
best method for him. 
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Work in an oral class should be given by means of speech, 
speech-reading, and writing. It lies entirely with the 
teacher to create the atmosphere of speech in the class room 
and to inculeate in the pupils’ minds that speech is the 
natural means of giving expression to thought. While the 
work must be orderly, there must be variety and freshness. 
Intelligibility must be considered first. Proper phrasing, 
accent, fluency, smoothness of voice, and modulation are 
contributory. We should insist at all times on the pupil’s 
best speech. 

I have found I cannot have a period every day for drills 
in speech and speech-reading. For a few moments at the 
beginning of the day’s session, I find the conversational 
method very efficient in rousing the spirit of speech in all 
the pupils. They seldom have nothing to say, and always 
seem ready to talk. 

History and geography work should go hand in hand. 
Talk over the lesson matter and give references for outside 
reading. In these studies endeavor to foster the ability to 
form opinions and draw conclusions. History is the one 
study in the upper grades to give pupi!s training in book 
Inastery. 

Current history—of which the daily newspaper is the best 
text-book—is important. The past is of value only in its 
bearing upon the present and future. If we can so direct 
our pupils as to form in them the habit of reading the news- 
papers intelligently we shall have done a most valuable 
thing for their future life. 

Arithmetic in the advanced grades should be a thought 
study. Each step should be thoroughly mastered before 
new work is attempted. Enough problems should be given 
to enab!e all to master the princip'es. Enthusiasm on the 
part of the teacher will beget enthusiasm in the learner. 
Avoid lack of variety in exercises. 

Mental arithmetic gives variety and an excellent oppor- 
tunity for speech-reading. 
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The subject of reading is the most important of all. Of 
course we may not make good readers of many of our pupils, 
because of the change of pitch and emphasis which are 
necessary in good reading. Great stress should be laid upon 
accent, emphasis, and phrasing. Subjects for reading must 
be chosen with care. Never ask the pupil to read language 
he does not understand. Sometimes let the pupil read 
passages on items unfamiliar to the teacher; sometimes 
have another teacher come in and let the pupil read to her. 
See that the pupil reads intelligibly. 

Concert reading economizes time, but too much of it 
leads to careless speech. 

I endeavor to have as much lip-reading as speech. 
Recitations should be conducted orally, strict attention 
being given by all to the speaker, whether teacher or pupil. 
Insist on speech at all times. Strive for the speech habit. 
It lies with the teacher to make speech something more 
than a meaningless act and a schoolroom duty only. 

Written work should be given frequently as a test of 
knowledge and expression. 

The language of the teacher is of great importance. 
Simplicity and conciseness are essentials to be studied and 
practised. 

Only by patience and faith, with hard work, can we 
expect real success. 

The topic “The Status of Oral Work in our Middle-West 
Combined-System Schools’? was then discussed earnestly 
and at times quite warmly by Superintendents JoNngs, 
Dospyns, HAMMOND, JOHNSON, and others. 

Mr. Jones said that the blame for the poor work in his 
own school lay with himself. He said he believed it was 
due to his own lack of faith in oral methods. He pointed 
out the success of teaching by speech at Mt. Airy and attrib- 
uted it to Doctor Crouter’s strong faith in his work. He 
said further: 
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Passing over the subject of lack of faith, which is very 
important, there is specifically a lack of use of speech and 
lip-reading in our schools, and no teacher can expect to get 
the best results where anything but speech and lip-reading 
and writing is employed. 

You cannot, in my judgment, have the best results in 
speech and lip-reading if your pupils find you speak a word 
or sentence, and if they fail to understand, you spell or sign 
it, because pupils are human beings also and they take the 
course of least resistance. If they know that what is 
spoken will come from the teacher’s hands finally, they will 
wait. This course begets lack of confidence. The teacher 
has no confidence in the lip-reading ability of the pupils. 
The pupils have no confidence in their own ability. 

Secondly, the work is on a low plane. I tell you that 
an oral schoolroom full of signs and manual spelling is a 
murky pool. Speech and lip-reading cannot thrive in 
such a place. But a schoolroom full of speech and lip- 
reading, without any use of the sign language or of manual 
spelling, is a clear, crystal stream. 

An oral school full of signs and spelling is a weedy garden : 
without signs and spelling and full of speech and _ lip- 
reading it is a garden clean and full of good vegetables 
and beautiful flowers. 

This is not scolding. It is a talk from the heart. We 
have commenced to try to carry out these ideas in our 
school and the success in one year has assured me that if 
the superintendent will stand up and demand great results 
the teachers will help him and results will be bound to 
come. And we must have no longer the query: “Is vour 
school able to do as good oral work as is done, as is possi- 
ble to have? It should be a matter of knowledge that the 
schools of the Middle West, of the East, North, and South, 
are just as good as possible, for there is no reason why they 
should not be. I want to join in the movement to bring 
about this grand result. 
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Dr. Dosyns. I have visited practically every school 
for the deaf in the United States and I want to say that, 
as far as my knowledge goes, the combined-system schools 
in this country have some of the very best lip-readers and 
the very best speakers that you will find in any school. 
Nowthere are not as many, perhaps, in the Indiana School 
or the Ohio School or the Minnesota School or the Wis- 
consin School who try to speak as there are in the Mt. 
Airy School, but I venture to say that you will find as 
great a per cent. of oral pupils who can speak and read the 
lips in any of the schools that I have named as you will 
find in the Mt. Airy School. 

I have visited these schools for the mere purpose of see- 
ing this thing. Understand I say there are not as many 
in those schools who try to speak as in Mt. Airy, but I 
believe that if the per cent. was computed you would find 
it just as high in these schools as in any school. 

I don’t allow any man to say that he has more enthu- 
siasm in the success of his school than I have in the success 
of mine. I allow nobody to say that he has better oral 
teachers than we have in Mississippi; not even Dr. Crouter 
or Dr. Yale. I don’t permit any one to say he has a better 
first teacher for children just entering school than the 
Mississippi Institution has; I don’t allow anybody to say 
that I am not seeking the very best interests of the children 
of my State, and I want it recorded that I stand here to-day 
and say that I believe every effort is being made in all 
the combined-system schools to-day to do the very best 
work in that line. 

Superintendent Hammonp. I have labored under the 
disadvantage of not being able to visit many of the eastern 
schools while they were carrying on their work, but some 
parties who have visited them have been kind enough to 
say that we have been getting some results along oral 
lines that compare quite favorably with results attained 
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in eastern schools. Previous to that I had been in the 
habit of saying that we did not claim that we did as much 
speech work as they did in those schools. 

It rejoices me very much to have the testimony of our 
brother Dobyns, who is the great traveler of our profession 
—equal to the lamented Dr. Gillett—I say it rejoices me 
to have him say that there are combined-system schools 
in the South and Middle West in which the speech work 
is equal to any done in the eastern schools. It will in- 
spire me to visit these schools while* the work is going on, 

We yield in Kansas to nobody in our desire to get the 
best results. I have said that it was strange that we did 
not get the results heralded in the East when we got 
teachers trained in the same schools and by the same 
teachers that the. teachers in the East were, but the light 
that has been shed on that by those parties who have 
visited these schools has cleared up the matter to some 
extent and I thank them for it. 

Superintendent JoHNnson. I recognize fully that Mr. 
Jones is thoroughly sincere in what he has said. He 
speaks from the heart, and he is to be commended for that, 
and in that part I think we all feel just as he does; but 
so far as some of the details of what he has said are con- 
cerned I must disagree with him. 

Mr. JoHNSON said further that he was quite willing to 
pick out pupils at random from the oral department of 
the Indiana School and have them compared with pupils 
of the same grade from Mt. Airy or Northampton. 

Superintendent E. W. Waker endorsed the remarks 
of Superintendent Jones and said: 

At present about seventy per cent. of our pupils are in 
our oral department, but I think that this is not high 
enough, and I think that we superintendents have some- 
thing to do along the line Mr. Jones suggested. 

It has been a source of great gratification to me during 
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the past year or so to have pupils in our oral department 
talk and read the lips more; to have an increasing number 
come to my office and talk instead of spelling or signing 
tome. Itisa great gratification as I go on the playground 
to have an increasing number come and talk with me. It 
is not sufficient that we have a few who can talk excel- 
lently. And until a very large number, seventy-five per 
cent. I will say now, perhaps I’ll say eighty in a year or 
two, habitually speak and read the lips, we superintendents 
and teachers have much to do to make our combined- 
system schoo!s what they should be. 

Mr. Max W. Woopsury, of the Utah School, read a paper 
[here given in abridged form] on 


DRAWING AS A MEANS OF EXPRESSION. 


Art instruction in the primary and grammar grades 
should be broad. The school is not the piace for specialties 
The educational value of art work when used to reinforce 
history, geography, and literature is incalculable. 

In the ordinary school art is taught either formally or as 
a means of expression only. The best results are obtained 
by a combination of these two ways. 

Constructive art, manual training, should be emphasized 
in the first two years. Proportion, form, and color come in 
the making and decorating of objects. This work arouses 
interest far more than a representation of the thing by draw- 
ing only. Close, fine work should not be demanded at first. 

Modelling in clay and sand is the free and natural way 
for the child to make his first representations of his ideas. 

The first representation on a flat surface, or pictorial 
drawing, should be in color. Black and white work should 
be*use.| little in the first year, and charcoal work to a very 
limited extent in the second. Colored chalks are the best 
medium to begin with. In the third and fourth year more 
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black and white work may be done and water colors intro- 
duced. 

Work in design should begin in the first year with such 
things as boxes, book covers, ete. 

In the first year criticize from the standpoint of free 
expression only. 

Two results are to be always arrived at: first, to cultivate 
and preserve the child’s individuality and free, spontaneous 
expression; second, to attain a sure advance to a true appr e- 
ciation of the beautiful and towards skill in representation- 

In higher grades closer observation, better form and pro7 
portion, and more perfect handling of mediums should be 
required. 

Clay is a good medium through which children may 
express ideas objectively. /t is of first importance that they 
have the thought and the desire for its expression. Try to 
prevent imitation and to get an expression of what is in the 
child’s mind. Leave technical skill to be acquired later; 
let the thought be first. 

Good models for clay work may be found in the domestic 
animals to be taken up in connection with the study of farm 
life. 

After the pupils are somewhat used to the medium try 
this method: Present the object; let the pupils observe; 
remove the object; require the modelling to be done from 
memory; finally compare the work with the object. 

Later give the work with the object before the pupils, 
Gradually demand better form, proportion, and precision. 
This method may be also used in drawing. 

The following steps should be used in illustrative drawing: 
1, purely imaginative, or memory work; 2, dramatization, 
to give motor images; 3, the group: 4, single figures and 
objects. The teacher employing these steps, advancing 
gradually to a study of action, character, form, proportion, 
ete., will find a steady improvement in all these particulars, 
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The child will unconsciously acquire correctness of drawing; 
he will feel the picture as a whole, draw or paint it in the 
mass, and get good effects without attention to detail as 


such. 

Vice-President Goopwin in the Chair, resolutions were 
adopted tendering the thanks of the Convention to the 
Governor of Utah, to Hon. A. C. Ne!son, and Dr. Ander- 
son for their addresses; to the board and all officers of the 
Utah School for their hospitality; to the clubs of Ogden 
for their entertainment; to the blind pupils and to the 
director and members of the Ogden Tabernacle choir for 
their music; to Superintendent Jones, Chairman of the 
Normal Section, to the assistant secretaries, and to the 
interpreters for their efficient work; and to Superintendent 
Driggs and his wife for their many kindnesses. 

Mr. W. L. WALKER introduced the following resolution : 


Whereas: Believing that the time has come for the erystal- 
lization of a sentiment existing generally in the minds of 
the educators of the deaf, and 

Whereas: Believing that this crystallization will work 
for a great uplifting of our pupils, and 

Whereas: There is a plain duty upon us to make our 
graduates as nearly normal as possible, and 

Whereas: We believe this can best be done by making 
their medium of thought the English language; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, by the Ogden Convention now assembled: 
That the English language be made the sole medium of 
communication in the graded schoolroom by authority, if 
necessary ; outside of the schoolroom by sentiment. 


Vice-President Goopwin ruled the resolution out of 
order, as contrary to Article III of the Constitution of 
the Convention, which states that the Convention, as an 
association, shall stand committed to no particular theory, 
method, or system. 
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Resolutions that all papers in future be printed for the 
benefit of deaf members, and that a department of the 
press be given a place on the next programme, were passed. 

The following resolution, presented by President A. H. 
WALKER, Was adopted: 


Whereas: It is a fact well known to all educators of the 
deaf that there is a wide-spread and erroneous publie opinion 
as to the possible attainments and accomplishments of the 
deaf generally, and 

Whereas: Such public misapprehension works to the 
great detriment of pupils, teachers, and superintendents of 
the American schools for the deaf; be it therefore 

Resolved, That this Convention now assembled appoint 
a committee of three to prepare and present to this Conven- 
tion at its next meeting, for adoption or rejection, a statement 
for general public dissemination, fully describing the accom- 
plishments and limitations of the graduates of our schools. 


Also the following, presented by Mr. J. ScHuYLER Lone: 


Whereas: The Civil Service Commission has by an arbi- 
trary ruling debarred the deaf from the civil service by 
refusing hereafter to permit them to take the examination 
for such service, and 

Whereas, by this ruling the deaf have been placed in a 
class with the physically and mentally incapable, which 
is unjust to them, and 

Whereas, in this ruling we see a discrimination without 
just cause or reason and see its detrimental effect upon the 
deaf in general and the schools of the country in particular; 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Instructors of the Deaf in 
Convention assembled enter an emphatic protest against 
such unjust discrimination, and the members thereof pledge 
themselves, collectively and individually, to use every 
opportunity through official channels and otherwise to have 
this ruling reversed, and the rights of the deaf as educated 
and competent ¢itizens of the United States restored to them. 


Superintendent E. W. WaLKeER extended to the Con- 
vention an invitation to hold its next meeting at the 
Wisconsin School. Dr. Superintendent of 
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the Ontario School, extended a rival invitation for the 
meeting to be held at Belleville. It was finally voted to 
leave the decision as to the next place of meeting in the 
hands of the Executive Committee. The Convention 
then adjourned. 


In reviewing the work of this meeting of the Convention, 
perhaps the most noteworthy point of all is the attitude, 


shown from beginning to end in discussions and in papers, 
which may be summed up in the words of Superintendent 
KE. 8. Tillinghast: ‘“ Failure to develop the general intelli- 
gence of a child to the utmost is the one unpardonable 
sin in education.”’ 

This feeling that methods must be sacrificed for the child, 
not the child for the method, and that the best of instruction 
must be given under all methods and to all children, no 
matter what their mental ability, augurs well for further 
real progress in the education of the deaf on this continent. 

PERCIVAL HALL, 


Professor in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


KUTNER,S. Philips’ Picture Primer for Deaf Children. London: 
George Philip & Son. 1908. 16 mo, pp. 55. Price 24 cents. 


Mr. Kutner, Headmaster of the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb 
Home, London, England, an oral teacher, believes in giving 
deaf children words as early as possible in their course of 
instruction, so that they may perceive that the sounds they 
are taught are of some practical use, and that they may take 
an interest in the articulation drills which otherwise are 
liable to be meaningless and dull to them. This book is 
written in accordance with that view and is intended to be 
placed in the hands of the children as the very outset of 
their school course. 

The Primer contains three articulation charts, numeraus 
words so arranged as to present in convenient order all the 
sounds of the English language, some exercises in addition 
and subtraction, and a few phrases such as would be required 
in a class of beginners. The words are mostly illustrated 
with good pictures. The charts and some of the words 
give both the print and script forms of the letters. The 
book is handsomely printed on fine paper. 

While we are glad to commend the Primer as likely to 
be helpful to our teachers and pupils, we agree with the 
Teacher of the Deaf for July in regretting that, in a book 
designed to be placed in the hands of young pupils, the 
indefinite article is not used with nouns from the beginning, 
that it is employed in some instances where the accompanying 
illustration shows more than one object, and that verbs are 
introduced preceded by the sign of the infinitive mode. 

Mr. Kutner has in preparation a “Classified Picture 
Vocabulary,” which is intended to serve as a first language 
and reading book for deaf children and will form a sequel to 
this Picture Primer. It will be published by the same firm. 
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SCHNEIDER, MATTHIAS. Das Denken und das Sprechen des 
Taubstummen. Eine Untersuchung uber die wahren Grundla- 
gen des Taubstummen-Unterrichtes [The Thinkin; and the 
Speaking of the Deaf-Mute. An Inquiry Concerning the True 
Foundations of Deaf-Mute Instruction], 1908. A.W. Zickfeldts 
Verlag. Osterwieck, Harz 8 vo, pp. 96. 


While teachers of the deaf in America, including even 
sincere adherents of the Combined System, are declaring 


that the sign language, whatever its uses elsewhere, has no 
place in the schoolroom, Mr. Schneider, an experienced 
German teacher by the Oral Method, publishes this book 
to prove that the schoolroom is the place of all others where 
the sign language is not only helpful, but absolutely essential, 
to the work of teaching language to the deaf. 

For fifteen years, three of them as a teacher in Mr. Vatter’s 
famous school at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Mr. Schneider was 
a zealous advocate of the “ Pure” Oral Method and a bitter 
enemy of the sign language; but becoming thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the results of that method, and in the hope of 
finding a more excellent way, he entered upon a careful and 
profound study of the philosophical and psychological prin- 
ciples of language and speech under the guidance of Dr. 
Cay von Brockdorff, Docent of Philosophy in Brunswick. 
This book gives the result of his study. The conclusion 
he has reached may be concisely stated in his own words 
and with his own marks of emphasis: “It has become to us 
an irrefragable certainty that the deaf-mute can acquire the 
language of words only through the language of signs.” 

Mr. Schneider is still a strong believer in oral teaching. 
“The chief and most important task of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion,” he says, “is to bring the deaf-mute to speak.” If he 
thought that task impossible of accomplishment he declares 
that he would abandon the work of teaching the deaf entirely. 
He believes, however, that it is possible, and that the deaf 
may be even taught to speak with much greater success than 
is now generally obtained in the German schools; but this 
success can be achieved, he asserts, only when the method 
of instruction is based frankly and unreservedly upon the 
use of signs in the schoolroom. What he regards as utterly 
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impossible of accomplishment is that the deaf child should 
be able to associate the word directly with the object; “all 
comprehension,” he says, “is a comprehension through 
signs;” first the object, then the sign, then the word is, he 
maintains, the true psychological order of mental acquisition. 

The elaborate and ingenious course of reasoning by which 
Mr. Schneider defends his thesis is too long and complicated 
to be reproduced in the present review without so much 
abridgment as to do it injustice. We are sure that all the 
readers of the Annals, however incredulous they may be as 
to the validity of the argument, will wish to have it presented 
to them so clearly that they may be able to judge it impar- 
tially; we hope therefore to arrange for its translation and 
publication in full, or nearly so, in future numbers of this 
periodical. 


SYMES-THOMPSON, MRS. LILLA. Memories of Edmund 
Symes-Thompson, M. D., F. R. C. P., a Follower of St. Luke. 
London: Elliot Stock. 1908. 12 mo, pp. 195. 

The subject of these loving memories by his wife was an 
English physician and surgeon who attained remarkable 
success in his practice and who was also distinguished as an 
investigator and a lecturer. His specialty was consumption 
and diseases of the chest, but his knowledge was too broad 
and his sympathies were too generous to permit his interests 
to be limited either to his specialty or his profession. 

Dr. Symes-Thompson took an active interest in the ora] 
instruction of the deaf, because he believed that those who 
do not speak are especially liable to consumption, and that 
the practice of speech, by developing the vocal and respira- 
tory organs, tends to promote the health and prolong the 
life of the deaf. He wrote an interesting paper on that 
subject for the Milan Congress in 1880. He and his wife 
were coadjutors of Mr. and Mrs. B.St. John Ackers in found- 
ing the “Society for Training Teachers of the Deaf and for 
the Diffusion of the German System,” and Dr. Symes- 
Thompson was Vice-Chairman of the Society from 1878 and 
Chairman from 1887 to 1906. In 1895 he gave the Inaugural 
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Lecture of the “ Union of Teachers on the Pure Oral System, ” 
and “The Education of the Deaf” was one of the many 
subjects on which he lectured at Gresham College. 

Mrs. Symes-Thompson, who was actively associated with 
her husband in much of his philanthropical work, gives us in 
this book a vivid and inspiring picture of his many-sided 
life. An eminent and beloved physician, an enthusiastic 
scientist, an unwearied and joyous worker for the welfare 
of humanity, he interests us also as a man of deep religious 
feeling and spirituait insight, a humble follower of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 


NECROLOGY. 


Several prominent foreign teachers and friends of the 
deaf have died during the past few months. | 

Colonel J. Ma@rprer, author of “Les Sourds-Muets en 
Russie” (noticed in the Annals, xliv, 461), died at St. 
Petersburg, December 10, 1907. It was due to him that the 
“Curatelle” of the Empress Marie Féodorovna for the deaf 
was founded, through the activity of which organization the 
number of schools for the deaf in Russia has been increased 
during the past ten years from three to fifty. These schools 
are supported by benevolent contributions and Colonel 
Mecerder was most zealous and efficient in raising means for 
their support. He died while visiting the Marie School 
near St. Petersburg and his body was buried in the garden 
belonging to the School. 

Mr. Prerre-ANDRE VALADE-GABEL, for many years 
instructor and censor of studies in the National Institution 
at Paris, died May 5, 1908, aged seventy-seven. He was the 
son of J. J. Valade-Gabel, the originator of the Intuitive 
Method of teaching language to the deaf, and published a 
valuable exposition of his father’s Method (Méthode intuitive 
de J.-J. Valade-Gabel pour enseigner la langue francaise 
aux sourds-muets. Grasse: 1900. 12 mo, pp. 596). He 
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was also the author of a book of imaginary conversations 
of the Abbe de |’Epée (noticed in the Annals, xlix, 297). 

Mr. Gerrit VAN Ascu, Director of the New Zealand 
School, died March 3, 1908, aged seventy-two. Mr. Van 
Asch was trained as a teacher of the deaf in the Rotterdam 
Institution, conducted private schools at Manchester and 
London, England, from 1860 to 1880, when he was appointed 
Director of the new government school established at Sumner, 
Christchurch, New Zealand, and served successfully in 
that capacity until 1906. Under his administration the 
number of pupils increased from five to sixty-six. 

School Councilor Epuarp Wa LrHerR, Director of the 
Royal Institution at Berlin, Germany, died June 8, 1908, 
aged sixty-eight. Mr. E. Reuschert, an instructor in the 
same Institution, has written the following biographical 
sketch for the Annals: 

In the death of School Councilor Eduard Walther, Ger- 
many had lost one of her most eminent teachers of the 
deaf. As Director of the only Royal Institution for the 
Deaf in Prussia he was a permanent member of the Com- 
mission for the examination of candidates for the director- 
ship of schools for the deaf, the other examiners being 
appointed from year to year by a representative of the 
Minister of Education. 

As head of the Normal School connected with the Insti- 
tution he also had the duty of preparing young teachers 
for their work. About two hundred teachers of the deaf, 
now employed in the schools of all the provinces of Prussia, 
owe their training to him. 

His writings have promulgated his ideas in distant lands 
and they have also exercised a marked influence upon the 
methods of instruction in his own country. Distinguished 
by the confidence of his fellow teachers, he was elected the 
first President of the Association of German Teachers of the 
Deaf and as such he has presided over the meetings of the 
Association with discretion and ability. 
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Eduard Walther was born at Moschwig, in the District of 
Wittemberg, May, 21, 1840. He was educated in the schools 
of the neighboring city of Schmiedeberg, and the Normal 
Seminary at Weissenfels. After receiving his diploma from 
the Seminary in 1860 he was appointed a teacher in the 
Weissenfels Institution for the Deaf, where he was trained 
for the work by the eminent Moritz Hill. After ten years’ 
service in that Institution he became first a teacher and 
afterwards Principal of the Institution at Hamburg in 
Hessen. In 1879 he accepted a call to Wriezen to organize 
and conduct the newly established Institution at that place, 
and in 1885 he was appointed Director of the Royal Institu- 
tion at Berlin, where he labored successfully for twenty-three 
years until his death. 

In contributions to the literature of the profession Mr. 
Walther was especially fruitful. After several articles in 
the Organ he published in 1882 his comprehensive “ History 
of Deaf-Mute Instruction” (reviewed in the Annals, xxviii, 
234-244). 


The centenary of the Royal Institution at Berlin in 1888 
was the occasion of a commemorative volume, which was 
also historical in its character (noticed in the Annals, xxxiv, 


46). 

His principal work was the “Handbook of Deaf-Mute 
Education,” 1895 (Annals, xl, 169). 

In 1886 he published a “Reader for Country Schools, ”’ 
which passed through several editions. 

By his revision of “Pictures for Object Teaching” 
he sought to render a special service to the instruction of-the 
young. When in 1838 the publishing house of Schreiber in 
Esslingen issued the first colored pictures for use in object 
teaching, it opened to the school and the home a new source 
of mental incentive and instruction. The results were 
marked; in the first fifty years 50,000 copies were sold. In 
1889 Mr. Walther was persuaded by the publishers to revise 
and modernize these picture books. 

He clearly recognized the high value of object teaching. 
He believed in a special, independent course in this branch, 
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and thus came into sharp conflict with Mr. Vatter, who 
advocated a combination of object teaching, reading, and 
language teaching. After Mr. Walther withdrew from the 
Organ, and in 1887 established the rival Blatter fur Taubstum- 
menbildung, this conflict led to bitter enmity which lasted 
for many years. Later these two leaders in the instruction 
of the deaf in Germany were reconciled in a meeting at 
Wartburg near Ejisenach, and since then their relations 
to each other have been cordial as of yore. 

Mr. Walther always attached great importance to object 
teaching and at the Congress of German Instructors at 
Cologne in 1889 he expressly claimed for himself the credit 
of having resuscitated Moritz Hill’s methods in this field. 

Honor to his memory! 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—Miss Mary F. Walker has resigned to 
teach in the Colorado School. 

Brighton (England) School.—Mr. William Sleight, “the 
Grand Old Man” of the education of the deaf, celebrated 
his ninetieth birthday June 20,1908. Mr. Sleight has been 
at the head of this School since its establishment in 1842, 
a period of uninterrupted service which has no parallel in 
the annals of the instruction of the deaf. 

Buenos Aires Institution for Girls —We mentioned three 
years ago (Annals, 1, 432) the establishment through the 
initiative of Miss Maria Ana MecCotter de Madrazo, direct- 
ress, of a course of “ortofonia” in connection with this 
Institution for the benefit of hearing children with defective 
speech. Its success has been so great that a recent decree 
of the Department of Public Instruction declares that chil- 
dren whose speech is defective shall no longer.be admitted 
to the common schools. 


Central New York Institution.—Miss Harriet C. Simpson, 
of the Nebraska School, takes the place of Miss Helena L. 
Bowden, who goes to the Beverly School. Mr. and Mrs, 
Otis A. Betts return to the work after a year’s absence 
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The Peet Literary Society has purchased 156 handsome 
folding chairs for the chapel to take the place of the long 
wooden benches in use for the last twenty years, and also 
a beautiful scenie drop-curtain with a local view painted 
on it. The King’s Daughters and Do Ye Nexte Thynge 
Band, girls’ societies connected with the School, have pur- 
chased a bust of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and a medallion 
portrait of Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D. D., L. H. D., to 
adorn the chapel. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet was Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trustees of this School from 1875 to 
1902. The bust and medallion were executed by Elmer 
IX. Hannan, a deaf sculptor. 

Clarke School_—Miss Ruth Witter, for many years a 
teacher of speech, and Miss Georgia L. Field, teacher of 
arithmetic, have resigned. Miss Witter, we believe, retires 
from the work; Miss Field will teach in a school for hearing 
children. 

Colorado School.—The bequest of $25,000 from the late 
Winfield Scott Stratton, the income to be devoted annually 
in prizes to encourage scholarship and good deportment 
among the pupils, has now become available and at the close 
of the last term $925 were thus distributed. Mr. George 
William Veditzin the Deaf American says that “each class 
received its share of the money, ranging from $50 for the 
older classes to $20 for the youngest. There were prizes 
in the Industrial Department and the Domestic Science 
classes as well as in the regular school work; there was 
even a prize for the best dandelion and weed digger; another 
for the boy and girl neatest in and most careful of dress and 
personal appearance; another of $10 each for the best be- 
haved boy and girl, and so on.”’ 

The prizes are deposited in a bank to remain in trust 
until the pupil graduates or leaves school “and now fully 
seventy-five per cent. of the pupils have budding bank 
accounts. A moment’s reflection will make clear what all 
this means. A studious, ambitious, well-behaved pupil 
stands to win anywhere from ten to sixty dollars every year 
in prizes. As his full course in school will frequently extend 
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over a dozen years, he will have at his graduation anywhere 
from $150 to $700 to his credit in bank. 

“Tf the pupil is a shoemaker he can start his own shop; 
if a printer, he can fit out an office or buy an interest in one 
already established. If the pupil wants to go to college, 
there is the money ready to maintain him through the 
entire four or five years of the course. In this last form 
the prize money will have become really and truly a 
scholarship. 

“Tn any event the pupil will leave school equipped not 
only with such degree of education as his mental capacity 
enables him to acquire, but he will have at his disposal a 
fund directly proportioned in amount to the degree of effort 
and ambition that marked his career as a pupil, and which 
has been so safeguarded that it will be really his, and at. his 
option may either remain in bank to further accumulate 
or be used to start him in a business for which he has been 
fitted, or it may be invested in real estate or otherwise.” 

Gallaudet College.—The following honorary degrees were 
conferred on Presentation Day, May 6, 1908. Doctor of 
Humane Letters: W. H. Addison, A. C. P., Headmaster of 
the Glasgow, Scotland, Institution; Francis Devereux 
Clarke, M. A., C. E.,° Superintendent of the Michigan 
School; Charles W. Ely, M. A., Principal of the Mary- 
land School. Master of Arts: Charles 8S. Deem, Instructor 
of Advanced Classes in the Mississippi Institution. 

At the close of the term in June the following degrees 
were conferred in course. Master of Arts: Henry L. Staf- 
ford, B. A., Robert 8S. Taylor, B. A., and Oliver C. Stevens, 
B. A., graduates of the College of several years’ standing 
who have pursued advanced courses of reading and study 
and presented satisfactory theses; Edward Lewis Michaelson, 
B. A., and Isaac Victor Stone, B. S., Normal Fellows. 
Bachelor of Arts: Mazie Florence Britt, Fanny Payson 
Kimball, Alice Gertrude Neldon, Helen Northrop, Odie 
William Underhill, and Thomas Stanton Williams. Bach- 
elor of Science: William Cooper, Alvin Lehman Kutzleb, 
and Dean Ellsworth Tomlinson. Bachelor of Philosophy: 
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George Herman Harper, Leo Ralph Holway, and Fred- 
erick Wilhelm Schoneman. Miss Margaret Elizabeth Comp- 
ton and Miss Winifred Northrop received normal certificates. 

Georgia School.—Mr. John W. Seitz, teacher of printing, 
has resigned. Miss Kinnaird, trained at the Clarke School, 
and Miss Ruth Meyer, trained at the Pennsylvania Oral 
School, have been appointed teachers. 

Illinois School.—Miss Anna Morse, Head Teacher; Mr. 
J. A. Kennedy, Miss Eliza Kent, Miss Louise A. Curtiss, 
and Miss Lila Wood, of the school department; Miss Matilda 
Byrne, sloyd teacher, and Miss Alice M. Luscombe, physical 
culture teacher, have resigned. Miss Morse has been a 
valued teacher in this school for thirty-seven years and Mr. 
Kennedy twenty-four years. Miss Edith Wyckoff and Miss 
Elva M. Charles are granted leave of absence. Miss Marion 
Fairbank and Mrs. Cora B. Richards have returned from 
leave of absence. Miss 8. Frances Wood, who has been a 
teacher in this School since 1875, is appointed Head Teacher, 
and Miss Gertrude Young and Miss Lydia Hamilton are 
added to the corps of instruction. Miss Kent, who has had 
charge of the work in arithmetic for several years with good 
results, has recently published a “ Manual of Primary Arith- 
metic” for use in schools for the deaf. It contains an out- 
line of arithmetic up to and including preparatory work in 
decimal numbers. The price is sixty cents; it may be 
obtained of the author, whose address is Old Mission, Mich- 
igan. Miss Kent can also supply the sets of divided rulers 
and the stencil for making dominoes to be used in teaching 
arithmetic to beginners. 

Indiana School.—The present site of the School has been 
purchased by the city of Indianapolis. When vacated by 
the School it will be converted into a public park which, 
in accordance with a suggestion made by Mr. R. O. Johnson 
and urged by the Indiana Association of the Deaf, will be 
named “Willard Park” in memory of William Willard, 
the founder of the School. Mr. Willard was a graduate of 
the American School at Hartford. He taught in the Ohio 
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School for ten years before coming to Indiana, established 
a private school in Indianapolis in 1843, was Principal of 
the State School from its establishment in 1844 until 1846, 
and remained as an honored teacher until 1863. He died 
in 1888, aged seventy-nine. 

Towa School.—Mr. R. E. Stewart, who for the past year 
has had charge of mathematics in the Academic Depart- 
ment, has resigned to enter into business. Mr. Hiram 
Phillips has resigned on account of continued illness. Miss 
Rose Alcorn has resigned to teach in the Washington State 
School, Miss Stella Rupley to teach in the Kansas School, 
and Mrs. J. Schuyler Long to devote herself to home duties. 
Mr. Edward L. Michaelson, M. A., a graduate of the Normal 
Department of Gallaudet College, succeeds Mr. Stewart. 
Miss Grace M. Jewell, of the North Dakota School, succeeds 
Mr. Phillips; and Miss Mary J. Loar, of the Dundee, Illi- 
nois, School, sueceeds Miss Alcorn, 

Mr. Phillips, who now retires permanently from the work 
of instruction, has been a teacher for fifty years. He was 
educated in the Ohio School and has taught in the Wisconsin, 
Kansas, and Iowa Schools. 

Kansas School.—The following teachers have resigned: 
Mr. George H. Putnam to teach in the Nebraska School, 
Miss Lula Bruce to teach in the Kentucky School, Miss 
Harriet Bruner to be married, Miss Ellen Hansen. The 
following have been appointed: Miss Stella Rupley, from 
the Iowa School, Oral; Mr. Arthur L. Roberts, B. A., a 
graduate of Gallaudet College, Manual; Miss Frances Wheeler, 
Kindergarten; Miss Ferie Marty, Domestic Science. 

Kendall School.—Miss Sarah Harvey Porter has written 
a Life of Anne Royall, a unique literary and_ historical 
character of the early part of the last century, which will 
soon be published by The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
a house which makes a specialty of rare Americana. It 
would be difficult for anybody to write a dull book about 
such a remarkable personality as Anne Royall, and, as the 
readers of the Annals well know, it would be impossible 
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for Miss Porter to write a dull book on any subject. The 
work will have a special value for the libraries of our schools, 
as the education of the deaf was one of the many subjects 
in which Mrs. Royall took a lively interest and in her writ- 
ings she described her visits to the schools that existed in 
her day. 

Kentucky School.—Miss Evelyn Humphreys, a teacher in 
the Oral Department, has resigned to teach in the Missouri 
School. She is succeeded by Miss Lula May Bruce, of the 
Kansas School. Miss Sallie Ellis, after a service as teacher 
of over twenty years in the Manual Department, has re- 
signed to make her home with her, sister in Richmond, 
Kentucky. 

Louisiana School.—Mr. 8. T. Walker, who during his four 
years’ service as Superintendent has raised the standard of 
the School very much, has resigned on account of his health 
and will spend the winter on the Pacific Coast. We hope 
that after a rest he will be able to return to the work. The 
following teachers have also resigned: Miss Katherine King 
and Miss Anna Wise on account of ill health; Miss Margaret 
Roberts to enter another Institution; Miss Charlotte E. 
Hall, who was married to Mr. Edward H. Garrett on May 
31st last; Miss Bessie L. Walker to teach in the Pennsylvania 
Institution; and Miss Augusta Harman to teach in the Cali- 
fornia School. Colonel 8. M. Robertson, who when a young 
man was an instructor in the State University, then occupy- 
ing the buildings of this School, and afterwards was elected to 
Congress, where he served twenty years up to two years ago, 
has been appointed Acting Superintendent by the Governor 
and will undoubtedly receive the permanent appointment by 
the Board of Trustees. The following new teachers have been 
employed: Miss Lester Stanback of University, Mississippi, 
who has had several years’ experience of teaching the deaf 
at Little Rock, Arkansas; Miss Winifred Jones, B. A.,who was 
educated at the Ohio School-and Gallaudet College; Miss 
Louise O. Simms, of Danville, Kentucky, who has had two 
years of training in the Indianapolis Institution; Miss Minnie 
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Bell Krueger, formerly of the Missouri School; and Miss 
Mildred Lloyd, who has taught in common schools and 
received special training in the Clarke School. 

At the last session of the Legislature the name of the 
Institution was changed so that it is now legally “The 
Louisiana State School for the Deaf.” 

Margate (England) School.—The name of the School has 
been changed from “ Royal Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb” 
to “Royal School for Deaf Children.” Mr. J. P. Barrett, 
a veteran teacher, has retired from the work, and Dr. Richard 
Elliott, who has been the efficient and able Headmaster 
for many years, expects to retire at the close of the present 
year. 

Maryland School.—Mr. George H. Faupel, B. A., a grad- 
uate of this School and of Gallaudet College, who filled a 
position temporarily in the Maryland School for the Colored 
last year, has been added to the corps of instruction. 

Maryland School for Colored.—Miss Elizabeth Palmer, of 
Pennsylvania, succeeds Miss Ida P. Brooks, who has resigned 
to be married. Mr. William Cooper, B. 8., a graduate of 
the Pennsylvania Institution and of Gallaudet College, 
succeeds Mr. Faupel; and Miss Willie L. Kilgore, B. A., a 
graduate of the Texas School and of Gallaudet College, suc- 
ceeds Miss Louise D. Huber, who resigned to be married. 

Minnesota School_—Mr. Thomas Sheridan has resigned 
to teach in the North Dakota School and Miss Winifred 
Hammond to be married. Dr. Alice J. Mott and Miss Vira 
George have also resigned. Miss Emilie B. Dixon, trained 
at the Swarthmore School, has been appointed a teacher. 

Mississippi Institution.—Mr. Charles 8. Deem, connected 
with this Institution as editor of the Voice since 1889 and as 
teacher since 1894, died July 21, 1908, of kidney disease. 
He received his education in hearing schools at Lima, Ohio, 
where he was born, at the Ohio School for the Deaf, and at 
Gallaudet College. He was a man of superior natural 
ability, scholarly tastes, and high ideals. Dr. Dobyns says 
of him: “ His life was one beautiful effort to do good. He 
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was a devoted and tender husband and father, a sympa- 
thetie friend, and an intelligent and useful citizen. He was 
a close student and a great reader. He was a most compe- 
tent, faithful, and loyal teacher and helper.”’ 

Montana School.—Mr. T. C. Forrester has been promoted 
to the position of Head Teacher in the Deaf Department. 
Miss Ethel Cowan is appointed teacher of sewing and do- 
mestie science. 

Mystic Oral School.—Miss Orpha Farmer, Miss Florence 
Yardley, and Miss Elsie Warren do not return this year. 
New teachers are Miss Susie P. Palmer, from the Clarke 
Training School; Miss Annie C. Herndon, art and industrial 
teacher; Mrs. Howard V. Brown, teacher of cooking and 
laundry; and Miss Louise M. Skinner, from the Drexel] 
Institute, teacher of domestic science. 

Nebraska School.—Mr. George H. Putnam of the Kansas 
School, Miss Edna Shomber of the Oregon School, and Miss 
Mary N. Woodson, who for the past two years has been 
girls’ supervisor in this School, have been added to the corps 
of instructors. Miss Harriet Simpson, Miss Sue Saunders, 
Miss Addie McClary, and Miss Ethyl Rogers do not return. 

The pupils’ dining room has been repainted and redeco- 
rated, new tile floors have been put into the kitchen, pantry , 
and scullery, and several other minor improvements have 
been made during the summer. 

New Brunswick School.—Mr. J. W. Hansell has retired 
from the office of Principal after having served for a longer 
term than any of his predecessors, namely, eighteen months. 
The New Brunswick School -hhas the unenviable distinct ion 
among schools for the deaf of having had five principals 
during the less than five years of its existence. 

New England Industrial School.—Miss Caroline 8. Mutch 
has resigned to be married. She is succeeded by Miss Ethele 
Richards, of the North Carolina School at Morganton. 

New York Day-School.—The new day-school established 
in New York City as a part of the public school system was 
opened Sept. 14, 1908, at 225 East Twenty-third Street. 
Miss Margaret A. Reagan is Principal of the School. 
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North Carolina (Morganton) School.—Miss Mabel Haynes, 
after teaching seven years in the Oral Department, goes to 
Havana, Cuba, as a missionary under the auspices of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. Miss Carrie Haynes, after 
seven years’ teaching in the Manual Department, goes to 
Texas to teach a private pupil. Miss Effie Haynes, after 
one year’s work in the Manual Department, has resigned to 
accept a position in Raleigh as stenographer. Miss Grace 
Taft, who has taught in the Oral Department during the 
past year, retires for a year’s rest. Miss Ethele Richards 
has resigned to teach in the New England Industrial School. 
Miss Lucy May Johnston, after three years’ work in the 
Primary Handicraft Department, has resigned and is now 
abroad for study and recreation. Miss May Hunter, a grad- 
uate of the State Normal and Industrial College, has been 
appointed her suecessor. Miss Martha Stauffer, of Mary- 
land, Miss Sophia Alcorn, of Kentucky, Miss Alice Bowman, 
of Pennsylvania, and Miss Mamie Cool, formerly of the lowa 
School, are appointed to fill vacancies. 


North Carolina (Raleigh) School_—Mr. John E. Ray has 
been unanimously re-elected Principal for a term of three 
years. 

The old original building at the colored department has 
been raised a story higher and a new slate roof placed upon 
the same, and by this means four large dormitory rooms 
have been added to the School. The old plastering in most 
of the building has been torn off and granite-fiber plastering 
put in its place; ornamental metal ceilings have also been 
provided for most of the rooms, and thus the sanitary and 
aesthetic condition of the School is very much improved. 

North Dakota School.—Mr. and Mrs. Winfield 8S. Runde 
have resigned and returned to California on account of the 
climate, and Miss Ella B. Jewell has resigned. to teach in 
the Western Pennsylvania School. Miss Helen Northrop, 
B. A., a recent graduate of Gallaudet College; her sister, 
Miss Winifred Northrop, a graduate of the Normal Depart- 
ment of Gallaudet College; and Mr. Thomas Sheridan, 
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for the past fourteen years a teacher in the Minnesota 
School, have been added to the corps of instruction. Mr. 
Frank Horton, teacher of printing, is succeeded by Mr. 
William W. Sayles, B. A., a graduate of Gallaudet College. 

Ohio School.—Mrs. Ada Lyon Cureton, who has been the 
teacher of Leslie Oren the past ten years, in fact the only 
teacher he ever had, has declined reappointment in order to 
keep house for her husband. Her successor is Robert E. 
Lyon, a brother of Mrs. Cureton. He will also conduct the 
industrial education of Leslie Oren and John Porter Riley, 
the colored deaf-blind boy. Miss Frances Barker, formerly 
of the Western Pennsylvania Institution, becomes a regular 
teacher of the deaf-blind, succeeding Miss Mary P. Wright, 
who has resigned to teach in the Ohio School for the Blind. 

Oklahoma School.—¥or ten years a school for deaf chil- 
dren has been maintained at Guthrie, Oklahoma. It was a 
contract school, and the Territory or the State paid so much 
per month for the education of every deaf child who attended 
it. When Oklahoma became a State, the first legislature 
passed an act to establish “The Oklahoma School for the 
Deaf.”’ A board of trustees was subsequently appointed, 
with power to locate the School temporarily. In June, 1908, 
this board selected Sulphur, adjoining the Platt National 
Park, as the temporary location, the commercial club of 
the city agreeing to provide, free of expense for the first 
year, suitable and adequate accommodations for the School. 
They at once began the erection of a brick building 70x 120 
feet, with basement and three stories. This building will 
be ready for use early in September. Mr. A. A. Stewart, 
formerly Superintendent of the Kansas School, has been 
elected Superintendent, and the same corps of teachers that 
was with the School in Guthrie last year, with the exception 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dunham, has been employed for the ensu- 
ing year. Three of them are taking special training in 
Boston, to equip them better for their work as oral teachers. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—The following teachers have 
resigned to teach in other schools: Miss Pattie Thom- 
ason, Miss Elizabeth A. Ahnefeldt, Miss Sarah Irvine, Miss 
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Elizabeth Scott Tingley, Miss Grace T. Brown, and Miss 
Sibelle De F. King. To fill vacancies created by these 
resignations the following appointments have been made: 
Miss Gertrude E. Leake, Miss Charlotte 8. Haeseler, Miss 
Susan H. Norris, Miss Claudia M. Redd, Miss Edith Wyckoff, 
and Miss Bessie Walker. Mr. H. G. Brenninger has been 
appointed instructor in shoemaking in place of Mr. George 
A. O’Dowd, resigned. 

A flagstaff erected on the Institution grounds as a gift 
from former pupils and other friends in honor of Dr. Crouter’s 
forty years of service was dedicated June 15, 1908. Mr. 
Kmlen Hutchinson, President of the Board of Directors, 
presided. Mr. Edwin Stanley Thompson made the address 
of presentation, Rev. J. Andrews Harris accepted the gift 
on behalf of the Institution, Dr. Crouter made an address, 
and there were other appropriate exercises. 

The staff is a hundred feet high and is composed of two 
parts, a mast and a topmast with crosstrees where they 
join. Extending obliquely across the mast just below the 
crosstrees is a signal yard about the same length as the 
topmast. By this arrangement it is possible to display two 
flags at the same time, without showing disrespect to either. 
It is intended to display foreign flags when the Institution 
has visitors from abroad and on historical anniversaries. 
The Institution colors were designed by Professor Charles 
E. Dana, of the Board of Directors, and consist of four 
orange and three blue horizontal stripes, each stripe being 
modified, next to the staff, by a square of the opposite color. 
The cost of the staff with equipment was about $850. 

Rhode Island Institute-—Miss Grace I. Russell, a teacher 
in this Institute for eight years, has resigned to be married. 
Miss Gertrude Watson has been obliged to retire for a time 
on account of her health, and Miss M. Agnes Grimm will 
not return. Miss Urania H. Sturdevant and Miss Mabelle 
H. Mallory have been appointed to fill the vacancies thus 
-aused. 

The new school building, for which the General Assembly 
made an appropriation of $21,000 last year, is completed. 
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The building contains ten rooms, eight of which are school- 
rooms. The basement has been made unusually high, is 
well lighted with full-length windows, and will be used for 
industrial work. 

The last General Assembly increased the appropriation 
for maintenance from $25,000 to $30,000 and also made a 
special appropriation of $6,000 for the purchase of addi- 
tional land in the rear of' the Institute grounds. The new 
addition contains nearly an acre. 

South Dakota School.—Miss Mazie F. Britt, B. A., a grad- 
uate of Gallaudet College, has been appointed a teacher. 

Texas Institute-—A boys’ hospital has been built during 
the past year at a cost of $7,000, equipment complete, and 
is now ready for use. 

Utah School.—Miss Mabel Knauss, of Ogden, Utah, who 
has been girls’ supervisor and teacher in training, has been 
appointed a regular teacher. 

Virginia School.—Miss Hook, teacher of Manual Training, 
was married in May. She is succeeded by Miss Nell Clarke, 
a graduate of the Thomas Training School of Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Washington State School.—Mrs. L. K. Clarke will not 
teach this year. Miss Abigail Buckingham, of the Michi- 
gan School, will have the first-year class. Miss Rose Alcorn, 
who taught last year in the lowa School, takes the place of 
Miss Grace Jewell. Mrs. Mary Emerson will have charge 
of the domestic science teaching. 

West Virginia School.—Mr. Holdridge Chidester, a valued 
teacher in this School from 1870 to 1897, was killed by being 
struck by a locomotive at a dangerous grade crossing, July 
25, 1908. He was seventy-nine years old. He left a widow, 
a son, and three daughters, two of whom are teachers in 
this School. 

Western New York Institution.—Rev. P. D. Woods, a 
graduate of Rochester Theological Seminary, has been 
added to the corps of instruction. 
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Wisconsin School.—Miss Betsy Larsen, Miss Helen Waite, 
and Mrs. Alice 8. Fisher, who were cadet teachers last year, 
have now become regular teachers. 
The new industrial building and the new barn are occu- 
pied. A girls’ building is in process of construction but will 
probably not be available during the current year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bureau of Information.—The Bureau of Information of 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf is now 
located in Washington, D. C. 

Teachers, matrons, and supervisors wishing positions, 
and superintendents seeking candidates to fill vacancies, 
are invited to make use of the Bureau. The services ren- 
dered are entirely free. Address the Secretary, Professor 
Percival Hall, Gallaudet College. , 


Methods of Instruction.—Dr. Alexander von Naray-Szabé, 
Ministerial Councilor of the Hungarian Department of 
Public Instruction, says in Kos for April, 1908, that after 
having for twenty-two years labored zealously to promote 
the Oral Method of instruction in the Hungarian Schools 
for the Deaf under his direction, he has reached the conclu- 
sion that in many cases the results obtained by that Method 
are very unsatisfactory. He therefore proposes that after 
four years’ trial all pupils who do not sueceed under the 
Oral Method be transferred to separate schools and taught 
by means of the sign language and writing. Before making 
this new departure, however, he desires the opinion of 
experienced instructors of the deaf upon its ‘desirability. 

Simulated Deafness.—The British Deaf Times for July, 
1908, quotes the following article from the British Medical 
Journal: 
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A Russian medical man has put forward as a sure means of detecting 
simulated deafness a procedure based on the theory that in certain 
circumstances a deaf person has a kind of minor advantage over his more 
perfect fellow. To use the test the patient, wearing an overcoat, should 
stand with his back to the observer, and it should be impressed upon him 
that he ought to be able to distinguish between the feeling of a brush 
being passed down his back and the feeling of a hand executing the same 
movement, and it is shown that this is the case by doing the two things 
alternately. The hand is then rubbed down the subject’s back, while 
at the same time the observer passes a brush down his own coat, which 
should be of the same material as that worn by the patient. The brush 
is then passed down the subject’s back and the hand down the observer's 
coat, and so on alternately, Before long the subject who can hear is 
unable to tell which movement is going on; his brain receives simultane- 
ously an impression from his ears and an impression from his back, and 
he confuses the two together; but a deaf man is never deceived, because 
he depends solely on tactile sensation; his brain only receives one impres- 
sion, and he is always able to distinguish what is causing it. 

From a statement in Les Annales des Maladies del’ Oreille, it would 
appear that this test has been investigated in France, and found to be 
useful, but an experiment of our own seems to indicate that it can only 
be a conclusive proof of malingering in a very limited number of cases. 
Thus the statements made would only seem to apply fully to persons 
whe are absolutely deaf, and in whom there is nothjng in the way of 
bone conduction of sound. If this is so, the test might lead to unjust 
conclusions in some cases, for many persons who say they are deaf, and 
truly are so for all practical purposes, might yet emerge unsatisfactorily 
from the trial indicated. There are many exceedingly deaf persons in 
whom bone conduction of sound is very marked, and others equally 
deaf who are unexpectedly alive to certain sounds, and especially to high- 
vibration notes, such as the sound most brushes make when drawn over 
a firm rough surface produce. 

There are, it may be remarked, more problems in connection with 
hearing than either physiologists or aurists have yet solved, among them 
being the true cause of the difference of the effect on the human ear of 
rapid and slow vibration notes and the connection between this and 
what is commonly known as deafness. Simulated deafness is, perhaps, 
one of the most difficult forms of malingering to deal with; but if the 
alleged defect is stated to be of considerable duration, the presence or 
absence of that indefinite kind of aloofness which characterizes so many 
deaf people should throw some light on the question to be determined. 
There are some experienced observers who hold that if a person is not 
really deaf the fact can be revealed by holding a sufficiently well designed 
conversation in his presence, the mouths of the speakers being concealed. 
Man is a sensitive animal, and there are few persons who have such 
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perfect control over their features and eyes that, if certain remarks 
reach their ears, they can prevent any evidence of the fact appearing 
in their faces. The nature of the remarks must, of course, be left to the 
choice of each examiner, according to his judgment of the chords in the 
subject’s composition most likely to respond. Those of a cutting nature 
are commonly most effective, but what is likely to be cutting is not 
always easy to determine. If a politician, for instance, were being 
examined, it might prove futile to accuse himof breaking his promises. 

Reading for the Deaf.—Our brethren in Great Britain are 
devoting much thought at present to the question of arousing 
in the deaf a taste for reading and of providing suitable 
material. A Publication Committee, consisting of Dr. W. H. 
Addison, Mr. H. N. Dixon, Mr. 8. Kutner, Mr. F. G. Barnes, 
Mr. J. D. Rowan, Miss 8. E. Hull, and Mr. A. J. Story, has 
been appointed by the National Association of Teachers. 
In the July number of the Teacher of the Deaf the Committee 
solicits contributions to a fund of a thousand dollars for this 
purpose, and the same number is chiefly devoted to articles 
on the importance of cultivating the reading habit and the 
best way of doing so. One of these articles says that “one 
of the first reasons underlying the success of the education 
of the deaf in America is the extent of special literature 
available both for the children and the teachers of that 
land.” 

“The Raindrop,” an admirable collection of the great 
stories of the world, compiled and adapted for the use of 
deaf children thirty years ago by Mr. J. H. Logan and his 
associates in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, which 
has long been out of print, is to be republished with Mr. 
Logan’s consent by the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, provided a sufficient 
number of subscriptions are received to meet the expense 
of the work. The subscription price is $1.50 a copy. 

Much excellent reading matter for deaf children, often 
well illustrated, has for several years been furnished in the 
supplements to some of the papers published at our schools. 

The Deaj and the Civil Service.—Mr. George William Veditz, 
President of the National Association of the Deaf, has asked 
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Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan, the two leading candidates for 
President of the United States, what would be their attitude, 
if elected, towards the question of the admission of the deaf 
to the Civil Service. 

Mr. Bryan replied: 

“While I have made it a rule not to discuss questions outside my plat- 
form, and can not, therefore, attempt to make promises in regard to 
questions that will come before me if elected, I beg to say that I do not 
understand why deafness should be regarded as a conclusive bar to 
employment when there are so many kinds of work which a deaf person 
can do. If I am elected I shall be in a position to construe the question 
upon its merits and to decide it in harmony with the spirit of our plat- 
form, which demands justice for all. 


Mr. Taft replied: 


” 


“Tf there are places in the government in which persons totally deaf 
can discharge the duties, I should favor regulations permitting them 
to compete for such plaees.”’ 

Either reply permits us to hope that the deaf will receive 
justice from the next President in the matter of Civil Service 
examinations. Mr. Taft’s has the advantage of being more 
definite than Mr. Bryan’s. 


Conventions of the Deaf.—Conventions of the Deaf—in some 
eases State Conventions and in others School Reunions— 
have been held during the past summer in Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Nebraska, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and perhaps other States 
that have escaped our notice. In nearly all of them reso- 
lutions were adopted strongly urging the revocation of the 
unjust ruling that debars the deaf from taking the examina- 
tions for the Civil Service. 


The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf.—A Summer Meeting of the Association, 
with a full literary program, is to be held in 1909 at Chicago, 
Illinois. Miss Mary McCowen, Supervising Principal of the 
Chicago Schools for the Deaf, has been appointed Local 
Committee of Arrangements. 
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Arrangements have been made by which the Association 
is to take over and administer the affairs of the Volta Bureau. 
It is announced that the relations and policies of the two 
institutions with all outside interests will suffer little, if 
any, change from those that have hitherto prevailed. 

The Association Review, from the Memorial Fund given 
by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, has established a department 
devoted to Visible Speech and entitled “The Melville Bell 
Memorial Department.” It is under the direction of M. 
Gardiner, who, Mr. Booth says, has profound interest in the 
education of the deaf, and is well acquainted with the prob- 
lems of speech teaching and the symbols of Visible Speech. 
This department will no doubt give a fresh impulse to the 
study of the symbols by teachers of the deaf and, we hope, 
will have a beneficial influence upon the instruction of 
their pupils. 

Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung.—Mr. W. Weise, an 
instructor in the Royal Institution at Berlin, who has béen 
Assistant Editor of this periodical for some time, has become 
the sole Editor since the death of Mr. Walther. 

Reports Received——We have received the following 
Reports of Schools, published in 1908: Glasgow, Scotland 
(Kighty-seventh Annual), Indiana (Sixty-fourth Annual), 
Jews’ Home, London, England (Thirty-seventh Annual), 
Louisiana (Biennial), Lyons, France (Twenty-fourth An- 
nual), Northern New York (Twenty-third Annual), Vaners- 
borg, Sweden. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A hearing man with long experience as teacher in an important 
school for the deaf desires a new position. Highest references. Address 
EXPERIENCE, Care of the Editor of the Annals, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 

A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CAROLINE C,. Sweet. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past tense instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale, 

“STORY READER, NO. 1.” 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Iva V. 

Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
“STORY READER, NO, 2.” 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. Hammonp. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by JANE B. Ketitoae. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

TALKS AND STORIES.” 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. Jenxkins, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 

“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 

Examples of correct English usage by WM. G. Jenkins, M. A. Price, 

$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“BITS OF HISTORY.” 


One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E, Crane, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 

“A PRIMER OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE,” 
by ABEL 8. CLarK, M. A., with twenty-five portraits of authors. Price, 
$7.20 per dozen. Single copy 75c. 
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